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Grow Your Own Herbal Remedies 
Penny Woodward 


$24.95 inc GST r fits 
This superb new Australian 


book, by one of our leading ; % > HERBAL. 


garden writers, shows you 
how to grow the herbs you 
Penny Woodw Ex f 


love, then make your own 
infusions, teas, salves, 
ointments, and rubs. Most 
remedies take less time to 
make than a car ride to a 
chemist or health-food shop 
— and they're free. This is a 
delightful book, chockful of 
colour pictures, preparation 
details, and growing tips. 
Includes a list of mail order 
suppliers and detailed 
descriptions so that you can 
make infusions, decoctions, syrups, tinctures, washes, a 
compress, poultice, ointment, cream, juices and more. A 
treasure of a book. 132 pages. 


Essential Bushfire 
Safety Tips 

Joan Webster 

$14.95 inc GST 

Do you ever feel a bit 
daunted by the prospect 

of fire-proofing your 
property? It all seems a 

bit hard sometimes — 

even though events like 

last summers Canberra 
bushfires prove that we 
must prepare. This little 
pocket guide summa- 

rises the vital facts and 
precautions for people 

who don't want to 

wade through endless 
statistics and warnings in the 
big expensive bushfire safety books. It could be the best 
present you ever give someone who lives near bushland. 
120 pages. 
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Recycle Your Garden 
(the essential guide to composting) 
by Tim Marshall 


$27.95 inc GST 

If you already compost 
or you would like to 
start, this book offers 
the perfect guide to 
getting it right. By 
understanding the 
chemistry of how 
composting works 
you can create a 
foolproof system. 

This book includes 
extensive instructions 
on how to construct 
your heap and how 

to ensure it is working well. 

Other chapters include tools, solving problems, using 
compost mulch and mulching materials. A must for anyone 
who is committed to reducing, reusing and recycling. 112 


pages. 


THE MIRACLE OF MULCH 
Mary Horsfall 
$17.95 inc GST 
This delightful little book 
is an A to Z of mulch 
materials: where to get 
them, how to use them, 
how they work, and 
what they are. There 
are heaps of tips on 
mulching techniques, 
and the colour 
illustrations help to 
create a very 

satisfying and 

attractive book. Any 
beginner gardener, 

or an experienced 

one who wants to 
understand their 
gardening processes better, will be 

very pleased with this book. 96 pages. 


MEMBERSHIP HOTLINE: Phone (03) 5424 1814 
TO RECEIVE YOUR FREE CATALOGUE OR TO ORDER 


Front Cover: No dig gardening for life! Sydney- 
based Esther Deans is the inspiring, 92 year old 
inventor of the no-dig garden method. For 
many years Esther has been teaching people 
around the world, through her books, tapes and 
talks, how to garden naturally without breaking 
their backs trying to dig up rock-hard ground. 
Read Isabella Lettini's fascinating interview with 
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EcoTax: this issue's EcoTax will be paid to the 
Mt Toolebewong Landcare Group to help with 
the costs of staging the 2004 Moora Moora 
Festival. This informative and inspiring festival 
will be held at the Moora Moora co-operative 
community, an hour from Melbourne, on 28 
February. There will be guided tours of 27 
owner-built homes, plus talks, demonstrations, 
displays, fine food, and dancing into the night 
with the lights of the city twinkling in the dis- 
tance. You can read more about the festival in 
Bush Telegraph on page 7. 
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EARTH GARDEN is Australia's original journal of 
sustainable living and alternatives. It is a forum of 
practical ideas, shared knowledge, sources and a 
guide to alternatives to high-consumption lifestyles. 
It's about putting a roof over your head, growing 
your own food organically, aiming for appropriate, 
renewable home energy systems and surviving — 
and thriving — in the city or the bush, with the inner 
changes which follow when you're in harmony with 
Nature. 

EcoTax: each issue we donate a portion of the cover 
price to a community group involved in tree planting 
orconservation projects to help balance the use of the 
partly recycled paper used for printing Earth Gar- 
den. We would like to see all publishers pay an 
EcoTax. 
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Powercor's EcoSaver Green power, and is printed 
with soya-based inks on paper made from planta- 
tion-grown timber. 
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Dear readers, 

Welcome to the summer issue of Earth Garden. It’s 
early November as I write this and it's absolutely freezing 
here in the highlands of central Victoria. Yesterday I started 
preparing a bed in our kitchen garden but I know that if I 
plant any seedlings now, they'll just sit there, shiver and do 
nothing. My next big chance to plant will come once we've 
put this issue of the magazine to bed, so at least by the time 
you read this [ll be enjoying the quiet satisfaction of 
watching for daily changes in the garden, and perhaps even 
alittle sunshine to warm the bones. Of course, I’m about the 
last person who can complain about the cold, given that our 
family has just returned from months camping around the 
Kimberley, swimming at Cable Beach, and . 
exciting adventures returning home through 
the Great Sandy Desert. I promise: no more 
details. My usual justification is that if I edita & 
magazine about the good life, sometimes I just 
have to practise what I preach. 

The last issue of The Good Life Book $*: 
Club catalogue has a picture of four year old (06 
Woody Gray holding a spade. I took this Med 
picture at a house in Broome where we were 
staying over winter. The first thing we did 
when we got to the house was plant a few vegie 
seedlings and set up the compost tumbler, and 
when I asked Woody to pose for me he just 
said, "No, Dad, leave me alone". Nothing I 
said would convince him. 

Finally, I said: “PI buy you an ice 
cream if you let me take your picture?" 

"Where do you want me to stand?" was 
his instant reply, and perhaps explains the 
smile of anticipation in the photo. Aah, bribery and corrup- 
tion — wonderful life skills to teach young children, don't 
you think? I can't imagine repeating that tale a few years ago 


ERRATA TAT TAT 
This erratum business is becoming a little too regular for my 
liking. I am very sorry that I somehow decided that Rees 
Campbell was a bloke. Rees, the author of the fascinating article 
in EG 125 about using goats for weed control, is definitely a 
woman. I am sorry Rees — please forgive me! 


Schools Without Walls Email Address 

We recently received a lovely letter from Nirmal, who 
wrote the article ‘Return of the tiger via schools without walls’, 
on page 38 of EG 125. The Nirvanan Foundation’s email address 
has now changed to <alwartiger@rediffmail.com>, so any read- 
ers who may wish to support this project can contact the Founda- 
tion via the new email address. 


Woody Gray smiles 
with anticipation. 


— [mustbe getting old and less embarassable. I was flicking 
through some old Earth Gardens the other day looking for an 
article from around 1988 and some of my editorials made me 
a tad uncomfortable to reread: what an Earnest Young Man 
I was. I certainly would never have dreamed of ‘revealing’ 
such suspect parenting methods back then. 

Woody is actually one of my children who really 
loves gardening. Eleven year old Harry also enjoys planting 
out his own vegie patch each year, and was busily preparing 
a bed yesterday next to me. So far (six year old) Bertie isn't 
all that fascinated by the idea, although he liked watering the 
tomatoes in Broome, but Tane is very passionate about 
working on the family tree farm, and Adelaide still has to 
learn to walk before we can hand her a hoe. 

Passing on to other people a little enthusiasm for the 
excitement and rewards you can get from regular gardening 
is a very satisfying act. Everyone who writes 
for Earth Garden is part of that process, and all 
of us who work to bring you each issue of the 
magazine are quite clear that this is one of the 
reasons we enjoy our work. And we are lucky 
to have people like Jackie French, Jill Red- 
į wood, Bruce Hedge, Gary Thomas, Keith 
Smith, and all the other regular contributors 
] who understand the value and importance of 
thinking long-term with their writing projects. 

Weare always keen to read new contributions 
from readers who would like to share a tip, or 
present some hard-won wisdom to other Earth 
9 Gardeners. If you'd like to write us an article, 
drop a line to Linda Wheeler, our highly tal- 
14 ented Editorial Co-ordinator, explaining what 
you'd like to write about. We pay for articles, 
SUMUS and it’s always a buzz to open the latest Earth 
Garden and see your work published. I still get 
a big heart flutter every three months when the 
new issue arrives back from the printer. Maybe that's how 
I'll peg out — thinking I’m getting a heart flutter of excite- 
ment as a massive heart attack get me! "He died with an 
Earth Garden in his hand". Now, now — enough of that 
death stuff — this is a Western society and we don't talk 
about such things in polite company! 

I hope you enjoy our latest offerings. I am particu- 
larly pleased with this issue of the magazine. People like 
Esther Deans are a real inspiration, and I’m sure this issue | 
contains some articles that will help give you a little encour- 
agement. Maybe you might even think of a friend or two 
who could also benefit from a little of your own gardening, 
owner building, or other knowledge. If you can take a little 
extra time to get them inspired too, you both win. 


Happy reading, 


A 


. Earth People 


Write 


— dde à. 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please 
keep them concise. This issue we're giving away to our favorite letter writer a copy of 
Recycle Your Garden, by Tim Marshall. 


Mouse help please! 
Dear EG, 

I'm hoping someone can help me 
with a chemical-free solution to help eradi- 
cate mice in the kitchen. We find mouse 
droppings throughout the cupboards each 
morning and my seven year old daughter 
has just had a nasty bout of gastro that I 
think is related. We have been setting the 
trap and caught two in the first two days, 
but since then we have just been losing the 
bait without the trap being sprung. I feel 
we will soon be over-run with mice, so in 
desperation I got a cat, but he seems to 
prefer birds. I'm desperate: can anyone 
help? 

Also, as I work in an office I go 
through a /ot of pantyhose. I use some of 
the old laddered ones to tie up my toma 
toes, and so on but I can't use anywhere 
near the number I ladder in a work year. If 
anyone would like a bundle (clean, I prom- 
ise) just send two stamps (no envelope) and 
I'll send you a package of them in assorted 
colours. If anyone has any interesting 
pumpkin recipes to use my recent harvest, 
it would be appreciated — preferably by 
email, but post is okay too. Tell me if 
there's anything I can do for you. Thanks 
for a great magazine — my favourite read. 
Kathy, PO Box 534, McLaren Vale, SA, 
5171, email: <range@chariot.net.au>. 


Dear Kathy, 

If your mice are taking the bait 
that’s a good sign! I suspect that you need 
to (nail) file the arm of the trap so that it 
slips off or ‘springs’ with less effort. Never 
throw out a trap that’ s caught a mouse or a 
rat — many traps are useless these days 
and the old ‘Supremes’ should be snapped 
up (sorry) any time you see them: they're 
not being made any more, and the cheap 
plastic copies are useless. Set your trap on 


a ‘hair trigger’ and you're bound to keep 
catching the little blighters. Then try to 
seal any small holes in your kitchen: peo- 
ple tell me that steel wool stuffed in the 
holes works. Good luck! 


— Alan. 
Homegrown best 
Dear Alan and staff of EG, 
Hooray!! I’ve returned to the 


country and can start growing my own 
vegies again. Your own homegrown 
vegies taste so much better and even buy- 
ing organic grown vegies in the supermar- 
ket just didn't look good. 

Henriette Pikoulas, Ebenezer, NSW. 


Animal-savvy house sitters 
exploring 
Greetings 'Earth Garden' readers, 

We are inviting responses from any 
landsharing/intentional communities 
around Australia who are open to having us 
(a couple 50-60s plus obedient dog), visit 
and experience the day to day workings of 
your community. We are independent — 
we have a caravan and are most willing to 
participate, learn and contribute our vari- 
ous skills and lend a hand as required. 
We've been ‘on the wallaby’ interspersed 
with wwoofing-type stays and house/ani- 
mal minding around Australia for the past 
18 months and are attracted to the ideas and 
values of various communities. Hands-on 
experience is the next step before we de- 
cide where we want to 'settle down' and 
build our next abode. "We're house-and- 
animal sitting in Tasmania until September 
2003, then we're on the road again and free 
to visit. Looking forward to hearing from 
you. 

Pete & Joy, 31 Hill St, Emu Park, Qld, 
4710, email: <petejoybella@hotmail. 
com», or phone 0438 462 367. 
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‘More asylum seekers, less 1080 


Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

I think we should let a lot more 
asylum-seekers into this country. We live 
in a big and low-populated country. I think 
we should give the asylum-seekers a “fair 
go”. I also think we should stop 1080 
poisoning in Tasmania. 

C J O’Rourke, Cygnet, Tasmania. 


Cheap hay box cooker 
Dear Alan, 

The article in EG 124 on the mod- 
ern ‘hay box’ cooker, the Dreampot, inter- 
ests me. I once made a hay box using a five 
gallon drum. I found that steam from the 
food rusted the inside of the drum, so I gave 
it three coats of paint like you do a dinghy. 
I also found that sawdust tainted the food, 
so I used newspaper. I also found that what 
you really need is a flower pot-shaped 
cooking vessel. Other than that it was a top 
notch job. 

John E Guest, Rockhampton, Qld. 


Dear John, 

Following the article on the 
modern 'commercial hay box cooker' in 
EG 124, Jill Redwood is writing an article 
on how to make your own old-style cooker 
for our March issue. 

— Alan. 


Hard vegie cheese? 
Dear 'Earth Garden' , 

I would like a recipe for a hard 
vegetarian cheese. Could anyone please 
help me? At the moment I’m buying a 
brand called mini-chol from the health food 
store but it is very expensive. 

Tania Wilkinson, 126 Old Ipswich Rd, 
Riverview, Ipswich, Qld, 4304, email 
«tania 573(?0ptusnet.com.au». 


Convair gas pot heaters? 
Dear Alan, 

My brother and sister-in-law in 
Newbury, Victoria, have used a Convair 
gas pot heater for many years. We live in 
New South Wales on a permaculture com- 
munity (Jarlanbah) and are very interested 
to learn more about these heaters and possi- 
bly to acquire one. They are no longer 
made (at least by the company that used to 
make them — IXL and then Seeley). 
Maybe one of your readers could give us 
information as to their effectiveness com- 
pared to modern gas heaters, and how we 
could purchase a secondhand one. Any 
assistance you can give us will be much 
appreciated. 

Gloria Meltzer and Vaughan 
Greenberg, Nimbin, NSW, email 
<gloriameltzer@hotmail.com>. 


Rituals and ceremonies 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

I am researching ceremonies and 
rituals for modern day living. Are there 
any readers who have information or have 
experienced rituals or ceremonies that they 
would like to share with me? I would like 
to find baby naming, marriage, divorce, 
funeral, friendship ceremonies. Any con- 
tributions would be welcome. Please 
email: 
<jennoel55@hotmail.com> or write to 
Jennoel Enterprises, PO Box 659 
Maleny, Qld, 4552. 


Dogs can destroy too 
Dear editor, 

I refer to a reader’s letter in Dr 
Barry Traill’s column in EG 125, March/ 
May 2003. Why remove hollow logs from 
their original falling spot, thereby depriv- 
ing local wildlife of shelter? Furthermore, 
ownership of a pitbull/kelpie/dingo cross 
does not sound conducive to wildlife tak- 
ing up residence; there are many sickening 
instances of kelpie/pitbull crosses attack- 
ing humans too. It is sad that so many 
people identify the predatory nature of fe- 
lines and refuse to recognise destructive 
traits in dogs. May Earth Garden continue 
to stimulate us into the future. 
Margaret Cunningham, via EG website. 


Weaving rushes 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I am after information about weav- 
ing. I have some good books on tech- 
niques, but I want to use some rushes we 
have down the road, and need to know 
about drying and so on. Any information 
from readers would be very welcome. 
Thanks. 

Chelle, <chelle.heath@bigpond.com>. 
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EG’s ink in the veins 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

My sister was kind enough to pur- 
chase a two year subscription for me for my 
birthday/Christmas present (my birthday is on 
23 December) last year. I love your magazine. 
It’s like life’s blood or water in a desert. I read 
and reread and reread every issue. Please keep 
up the good work. Kind regards, 

Ann Willis, Pastoria East, Vic. 


Sustainable designs to Africa 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

On a recent trip to South Africa I vis- 
ited Lesotho where my brother has a tourist 
business. Lesotho is an independent country 
within South African borders. During my stay 
I visited some of the local villages and found 
the living conditions there to be rather ex- 
treme. This is a very mountainous country 
and most of the villages are situated above 
9000 feet (2700 m). The weather conditions 
are extreme. High winds, and temperatures 
often below -10°C. They have good sunlight, 
even in winter, but the sun lacks any power. 
They experience snow in winter and get some 
powerful thunderstorms in summer. They get 
good rainfall in summer and have some pris- 
tine rivers flowing through many parts of the 
country. 

The Lesotho people are generally very 
poor and live in stone huts with roofs of thatch 
or woody shrubs found here above the tree 
line. I am amazed at their ability to survive in 
such harsh conditions. The fuel burnt for fires 
is usually dried cow dung. These huts often 
have no flue and the smoke can be a problem. 

I was thinking that our technology 
here is so far advanced compared with any- 
thing they have access to. There are many 
environmentally conscious people in Aus- 
tralia, surely we could come up with some 
solutions to improve their existence. Can you 
help? What I thought would be great is if we 
could come up with some ideas that I could 
send to my brother, he could in turn construct 
a prototype hut for the local people to learn 
from. He is in the process of getting together a 
cultural village where foreign people could 
visit this village and perhaps purchase some of 
their wares. In this way they may generate 
some income to improve their lives. Obvi- 
ously all these things cost money and this is 
not why I have contacted you. All we need is 
good ideas, the Lesotho government would 
also get actively involved and support this 
type of thing if it would benefit the people. 

What I request is that we get together 
some cheap methods of creating a sustainable 
lifestyle for these people. They have no ac- 
cess to electricity or piped water. For example 
is there a cheap way to generate wind power or 
solar power? These people usually live in a 
hut with perhaps four occupants and the size 


would be roughly 35 square metres of 
floor. This could be used for simple 
electric lighting and perhaps some heat- 
ing of water? What happens to all the 
old combustion wood burners used in 
Australian homes when they convert to 
gas or other? Can these not be collected 
and sent to them at low cost? 

They have not made use of 
green roofs, the native vegetation here 
would be ideal for this type of roof con- 
struction being of the dwarf alpine type. 
What cheap material could they use to 
structurally support a sod type roof and 
waterproof it? 

They do not use composting toi- 
lets and the old pit type is generally used. 
Can we put together a plan for construc- 
tion of a composting toilet that could be 
easily built at little cost? Is there a cheap 
method of pumping water? 

I’m sure there are many other 
ideas that could assist them. These poor 
African countries get lost and forgotten 
in this crazy world of ours. Can you 
help?? Please. PS. I love your magazine. 
Jeremy Aldous, email <jeremy.robin 
@bigpond.com>. 


Dear Jeremy, 

Attached is a list of contacts and 
ideas plus relevant back copies of EG 
that cover topics such as strawbale huts, 
composting toilets, simple wind genera- 
tors, solar-powered cabins and micro- 
hydro units. Some Australian compa- 
nies, such as the Rainbow Power Com- 
pany, have overseas aid sections install- 
ing power systems in remote Third 
World villages, and their website is: 
«www.rpc.com.au». Good luck. 

—Alan. 


Rammed earth builders? 
Dear EG, 

Could readers please give me 
the names of some earth builders that 
would travel to Bundaberg to build my 
rammed earth home? 

Dianne McKenzie, Baffle5, email 
<BAFFLES@bigpond.com>. 


Polishing wooden floors 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

Have you run, or are you going 
to run a story on polishing wooden 
floors? I have problems with chemicals 
and it has been suggested I wax the floor 
(currently unvarnished) but am not sure 
where to start. Kind regards, 

Judy Dawson-Woods, Brisbane, 
email <judydawson_woods@hotmail. 
com>. 
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Dear Judy, 

We have attached details of a new 
book which covers these topics, called 
‘Installing and Finishing Flooring’. I think 
this should answer your queries and we 
will start work on an article for a future 
issue of EG. 

—Alan. 


Any pesticides in your blood? 
Hi everyone, 

I am involved in a program with 
the National Toxics Network on ‘Body 
Burden Community Monitoring’ and am 
seeking your help with a specific issue re- 
lated to body burden of chemicals in the 
Australian population. I am looking for 
case histories, from individuals who have 
had their blood monitored for 
organochlorine pesticides, for inclusion in 
the ‘Body Burden Community Monitoring 
Handbook’. (Go to www.oztoxics.org and 
then navigate to the ‘Body Burden Com- 
munity Monitoring Handbook' for more 
details). 

The privacy of your personal de- 
tails will always be ensured. Only data 
relating to the presence and levels of POPs 
(persistent organochlorine pesticides) and 
an overview of your case will be presented. 
Currently I have around ten lots of blood 
tests and a brief overview of the case his- 
tory. I would like readers' as well. 
Dorothy Bowes, ASEHA Qld Inc, PO 
Box 96, Margate Qld, 4019, email 
<asehaqld@powerup.com.au>. 


Christian communities? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ readers, 

I would like to find out if there are 
any intentional Christian communities in 
Australia. I'd be grateful to hear from you 
if you live in one, know of one, or would 
like to live in one. Any people out there 
who are interested in the Essene Way of 
Life? 

Karl, PO Box 1077, Tauranga, New 
Zealand, email <joyce_choyce@clear. 
net.nz>. 


Biomass contacts 
Hi there, 

About ten years ago we moved 
from Melbourne to Samoa (Western) to 
find a better lifestyle and a better place to 
raise our children. It is a wonderful place 
to live and to get away from the so called 
developed countries and to raise children. 
Unfortunately, fuel costs are skyrocketing! 
For example, power is A$0.30/Kwh and 
A$100 for a 50 kg bottle of gas. I have 
been reading a little about biomass renew- 
able energy and have been searching the 
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internet for something that could be used to 
some extent domestically. We already 
have solar panels for hot water and electric- 
ity! 

It occurred to me that it may be 

possible to draw methane eff from our sep- 
tic tank and compress it into 9 kg (or larger) 
bottles for use in our gas hotplate and oven. 
Do any readers have information and if so, 
a contact who can get me moving on this? 
Thanks and regards, 
Charles Mansfield, Mansfield Security 
Systems, PO Box 3697, Apia, Samoa, 
email <security@samoa.ws>, fax:+685 
25 228. 


Wood stoves and egg shells 
Dear Alan and Judith, 

Congratulations on your new 
daughter. You have a lovely family from 
the photo in EG 124 and must be very proud 
of them. My children and grandchildren are 
the best part of my life. In answer to Ken, 
West Busselton, we won’t be able to get the 
seeds back. They will be under breeder 
rights, or whatever they call it, by then. 

Would it be possible to have an 
article on slow combustion stoves please? 
Like how they go together, old brands 
around the country — before this informa- 
tion is totally lost to the mists of time? 

Regarding ‘Bull rushes and 
Patterson’s Curse’, I think Jodie and Gavin 
should look to the drainage of their land 
(here the rushes only grow on wet ground) 
or else they could use the rushes for 
basketmaking and turn them into an in- 
come. Our rushes have died over the past 
two years due to lack of rain. 

Permaculture near Wagga: it really 
works! To cut down on white cabbage 
moths without chemicals I have used the 
dried, crushed white egg shells (not too 
finely crushed), sprinkled over the plants’ 
leaves. The moths go elsewhere because 
they think the area is already over popu- 
lated and the few grubs that hatch I just 
squash with fingers. This gives off a hid- 
den smell to the moths and they look else- 
where to lay their eggs. I hope some of 
these help as I have been helped by your 
magazine in the past. 

Jenny Brass, West Kenderup, WA. 


Pioneers wanted by EG’s 
WWOOF columnist 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Please read the classified ad at the 
back of this issue, but before you grab your 
back pack, the land is open eucalyptus, 
poor soil, no surface water in times of 
drought; it’s hot, cold, dry, wet (rain is 
predicted — next year). It is unfenced, 
dusty, dirt road, and prone to bushfire and 
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minor flooding. A typical Australian rural 
scene, and I love it. It is a challenge, a new 
beginning. Technology, combined with 
strong backs and minds, to work with na- 
ture, to set up a basic smallholding. The 
operation is to be called *Seafarm' (as I 
intend to keep the yacht — see my 
WWOOF columns), and will start from 
scratch. It will be documented and have 
regular updates to Earth Garden, and a 
book written of the event. 

Participants will learn all aspects 
of running a bush block, and feel confident 
about tackling their own later. I have set 
up two previous blocks from scratch, suc- 
cessfully (I have stories and pics), and feel 
I have to do one more. Thanks. 

Colin Statham, 247 Bayview St, 
Runaway Bay, Qld, 4216. Phone 0438 
720 156. 


House to rent? 
To the most Envied People on Earth, 

Yes, envied, well at least by my- 
self and my family as you are all living 
your dream to own a small but happy piece 
of this big wide country of ours. That too 
was ours, on our own little eight acre block 
of heaven until the council decided to kick 
us off a few years ago now. But that's 
another story. We are long time readers, 
but first time writers. 

I have recently been diagnosed 
with ‘Multiple Chemical Sensitivity’. As 
some may know, it is an unpleasant thing. 
I write to ask have any readers been asso- 
ciated with this problem? Any ideas or 
feedback will be gratefully accepted. Also 
I am hoping for some information on cab- 
ins or houses in a rural and clean area in 
which to live as healthy a life as possible. 
I would like to hear from folk in almost 
any area. My wife Debbie and I love the 
rural life. We would like to start growing 
organically to aid in this disease, and just 
to live freer from chemicals. Any ideas on 
homemade cleaning products also grate- 
fully received. 

My first, most important thing is 
to try and find a house to rent or caretake 
in a rural area. We are a kind, honest and 
trustworthy couple, with two good boys to 
boot, who also love the country life. At 
the moment we are renting in the Hunter 
Valley region, but living in town. I guar- 
antee to answer all letters. Thank you. 
Daryl, Debbie and boys, 8 Brunker 
Street, Kurri Kurri, NSW 2327, phone 
(02) 4936 2394, email <zeuss1@kooee. 
com.au>. 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Community Garden Thriving 
The Dungog Community Garden is fast be- 
coming known as a leading provider of 
environmental education in the Hunter Val- 
ley of New South Wales. Their popular 
weekend courses have attracted participants 
from as far away as Sydney, Taree and 
Newcastle, as well as many local people 
keen to develop skills in sustainable prop- 
erty management and organic farming. In 
2003 the garden also hosted 20 two-hour 
workshops for local primary and high 
school students, with a further ten work- 
shops still to run. A quarterly newsletter 
notifies people of the Community Garden’s 
forthcoming activities. A range of work- 
shops, courses and presentations will be 
offered as well as the comprehensive Per- 
maculture Design Course of 72 hours dura- 
tion. The Dungog Community Garden is 
now online at <www.dungog.org/~gar- 
den>. In 2003 all programs were offered 
free of charge. For further information 
contact Faith Thomas on (02) 4992 1133. 


Plastic Bag Levy Starts In NSW 
On 15 September 2003 Bunnings Ware- 
house and Keep Australia Beautiful 
launched a significant response to the 
scourge of plastic bags with a new ten cent 
levy in Bunnings’s 176 stores. The levy 
represents the first major public commit- 
ment by a national retailer to encouraging 
plastic bag reduction. In a partnership with 
the Keep Australia Beautiful National As- 
sociation Inc (KAB), 100 per cent of the 
monies raised through the levy will be do- 
nated to KAB for use in community-based 
environmental campaigns across the coun- 
try. $1 million is expected to be raised in the 
first full year of the levy. 


Bunnings NSW State Manager, Ms 
Debbie Poole, said the decision to imple- 
ment the levy was in response to growing 
community concern over the environmental 
impact of plastic bags and Bunnings’s de- 
sire to make a difference. Ms Poole said 
that, on its original estimates, Bunnings 
distributed 24.9 million plastic bags per 
annum through its stores. “But a recent 
program, which we will continue, to encour- 
age shoppers to use either cloth bags or 
reused cardboard boxes, resulted in an im- 
mediate reduction of 27 per cent, to 18.1 
million plastic bags per year,” Ms Poole 
said. 

KABNSW Chief Executive Officer, Mr 
Matthew Taylor, applauded Bunnings for 
showing national leadership on the complex 
issue of plastic bags and said it would mark 
a turning point in the plastic bag debate. He 
said KAB anticipated that the levy would 
result in a further reduction in disposable 
plastic bags, of up to fifty per cent by the end 
of 2003. “The ten cent levy represents the 
strongest commitment to date by an Austral- 
ian retailer wanting to address the issue of 


plastic bags,” he said. 
Tm tellin this levy will 


19,994 x% 
mean the érid of another great 
Aussie tradition | 


Seymour Alternative Farming 
Since 1991, the Seymour Alternative Farm- 
ing Expo has grown into one of the most 
successful events of its kind in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Each year more than 650 ex- 
hibitors present the world’s best agricultural 
technology to 50,000 visitors. The expo will 
be held at its usual venue, Kings Park 
Seymour, on 13, 14 and 15 February 2004, 
from 9:00 to 5:00 pm each day. The 
Seymour expo is a massive outdoor super- 
market for farm machinery, products and 
services. 

Each year the expo includes displays of 
alternative stock such as emus, ostriches and 
alpacas, and has owner building displays, 
blacksmithing, and other subjects of interest 
to Earth Gardeners. Earth Garden will 
again have a stall at the expo with the full 
range of magazines and books from The 
Good Life Book Club. The Kings Park site 
is one hour north of Melbourne, just off the 
Hume Highway in the middle of Seymour. 


Community Festival Near City 
For many years, the Moora Moora Festival 
near Healesville, an hour north-east of Mel- 
bourne, has been a popular and enjoyable 
family day. The Mt Toolebewong Landcare 
Group is now holding its inaugural festival 
on the lands of the Moora Moora Co-opera- 
tive, on Mt Toolebewong near Healesville, 
Victoria, on Saturday 28 February 2004, 
from 11:00 am to late. 

This is an exciting co-operative venture 
by a group of people who share a magic 
mountain. The Festival will follow the well- 
tried formula of the previous Moora Moora 
festivals. Its theme this year is ‘Living With 
The Land'. There will be talks, displays and 
demonstrations, such as on permaculture on 
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the farm or in the suburbs, the role of wild 
places in child rearing (and wild places can 
be in your backyard), and farm forestry. As 
with the old Moora Moora festivals, there 
will also be other areas: solar energy, owner- 
building including demonstrations of build- 
ing with strawbale and earth, alternative 
health, an art exhibition, crafts, and activi- 
ties for children with their parents. 

There will also be guided tours showing 
27 owner-built houses, solarenergy systems 
and a succession of breathtaking views. 
Live performers and music will entertain all 
day, with the traditional outdoor dance at 
night. (Bring warm clothes!) Delicious 
food will be on sale, and there will be a 
market place. 

To get to the festival go to Healesville 
via the Maroondah Highway. Turn right 
into Don Rd, then follow the signs. There 
will an entry fee, the amount is still to be 
decided. For more details write to the Bindi 
Woodland Festival Coordinator, LPO Box 
214, Healesville, 3777; email <bobrich@ 
bobswriting.com>, or phone (03) 5962 
1535, (03) 5962 4104, (03) 5962 3875; or go 
to the websites <www.moora moora.org> 
or <www.mudsmith.net/moora/>. No alco- 
hol or drugs, and leave your dogs and cats at 
home: the location is a wildlife reserve. 


Kids... this festival is all about 
self-reliance...so what say we 
see you all in about 6 hours!? 


New ‘Trekka’ Series Inverters 


Inverters have been traditionally available 
in two types; big, bulky and more expensive, 
but generally good quality. The second type 
has been the much smaller and lighter 
*transformerless' type. These have mostly 
been inefficient, with poor surge power and 
unreliable — but cheaper. Solar Energy 
Australia has now bridged the gap between 
these two technologies with the new 
"Trekka' sinewave inverters. The Trekka 
series is built in Europe and uses the 
transformerless technology (correctly 
called switchmode). All electronics are 
housed inside an anodised aluminium hous- 


ing and are sealed. The output is a very clean 
true sinewave, meaning any appliance will 
operate happily. 

The two models, 1200/2800 watt surge 
and 2000/4800 watt surge, will use far less 
power from battery banks than similar prod- 
ucts and are totally silent. The 1200 watt 
unit weighs 6 kg with the 2000 watt 8 kg. A 
remote shutdown feature is provided as 
standard. The price, including GST, is 
$1,859 for the 1200 watt unit and $3,300 for 
the 2000 watt unit. For further information, 
contact Solar Energy Australia Pty Ltd, Vic, 
phone (03) 9761 5877; in NSW phone (02) 
9457 2277; email: <sales@solaraustralia. 
com.au» or visit »www.solaraustralia. 
com.au». 


Breakthrough Cancer Treatment 
Melbourne's Peter McCallum Cancer Cen- 
tre hopes to begin human trials on a break- 
through cancer treatment within two years. 
The world first treatment involves injecting 
patients with their own blood cells, which 
have been armed with cancer fighting genes. 
Researchers believe the process could over- 
whelm many common cancers. Associate 
Professor Joe Trapani says the treatment has 
already been tried on mice and involves tak- 
ing hundreds of millions of white blood cells. 
“We’re introducing a piece of DNA that 
arms all of those cells, or a very high propor- 
tion of them, with a receptor that allows 
them to home into the tumour," he said. 
"Instead of having a very, very few, perhaps 
one in 1000 cells that can recognise the 
tumour, now we have virtually 100 per cent 
of them that can home in." The body's 
immune system then fights the tumour. 
“We know that the immune system re- 
sponds to cancer in many patients, but the 
nature of that response and the size of the 
response are insufficient to really affect the 
cancer growing in a major way. What we're 
hoping to do is improve that immune re- 
sponse to the tumour and sort of help the 
immune system along.” The treatment could 
be used to battle many common cancers. 
"Initially the sorts of trials we think 
we'd be aiming at would be a form of glan- 
dular tumour called adnocarcinoma which 
is common to various sorts of tumours aris- 
ing in organs such as the breast, the colon, 
the pancreas and perhaps even the lung." 


Garlic, onions may save prostate 
Men who eat plenty of onions, garlic and 
similar foods may cut their risk of prostate 
cancer in half, researchers report. Men who 
ate the most vegetables containing allium, 
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the pungent, sulfur-based compound 
blamed for the anti-social effects of garlic 
and onions, had a 50 per cent lower risk of 
having prostate cancer than those who ate 
the least, the study found. Ann Hsing of the 
National Cancer Institute and colleagues 
interviewed 238 men with prostate cancer 
and 471 men without prostate cancer about 
what they ate. Men who ate more than ten 
grams a day of onions, garlic, chives or 
scallions were much less likely to be in the 
cancer group, Hsing reported in a recent 
issue of the US-based Journal of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. This adds to re- 
search showing the right diet can reduce the 
risk of cancer, said the American Institute 
for Cancer Research, which investigates the 
links between cancer and diet. 

“Several case-control studies (in which 
the diets of cancer patients are compared to 
the diets of healthy individuals) have linked 
allium vegetables to lower risk for cancer of 
the stomach, colon, esophagus, breast and 
endometrium (lining of the uterus)," the 
group said in a statement. 


Alternative school under attack 
One of Australia's most democratic and in- 
dependent schools is once again under the 
spotlight of the Queensland government, by 
its Non-State Schools Accreditation Board. 
In late May 2003 this Board proposed to 
withdraw the school's accreditation — in its 
eighth year of operation. 

Booroobin School at Maleny, was con- 
ceived by parents, their children, teachers 
and friends to provide an alternative to 
mainstream education — under an educa- 
tion model that has been operating in Mas- 
sachusetts in the USA for decades. Nothing 
that Booroobin does is particularly new, 
because it works from the simple premise 
that young people are innately intelligent, 
curious and eager to learn — most particu- 
larly about those things that interest them 
most. Booroobin differs greatly from main- 
stream education, in being democratic, be- 
cause it does not impose curricula on stu- 
dents, regards choices as unlimited and does 
not arbitrarily test students. Instead, stu- 
dents create their own personal curricula, 
based on their interests and assess their own 
progress. The school has always managed 
its campus of 16.4 ha organically. It is 
continuously planting trees in its orchard, 
increasing its vegetable gardens, establish- 
ing a small dairy herd, and responding to 
students’ needs from mechanics to compu- 
ter technology to the arts. 

The latest threat to Booroobin arises 
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from the ‘Education (Accreditation of Non- 
State Schools) Act 2001’, and from a report 
by Board assessors following a morning 
visit that sought to fit the school into a 
mainstream mould. Details of the school’s 
latest battle with the Queensland Govern- 
ment are on the school’s website at 
<www.booroobinschool.com.au>. The 
school needs support. 
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Power-free Village Fridge 
You don’t need a fridge to keep food fresh. 
A Nigerian teacher has invented a remark- 
ably simple and cheap cooler for storing 
fruit and other perishable foods. Moham- 
med Bah Abba’s award-winning ‘pot-in- 
pot’ system needs no external energy source 
and is already improving life in semi-arid 
northern Nigeria. One earthenware pot sits 
inside the other, with wet sand filling the 
space between them. You put food in the 
smaller pot, and cover it with a damp cloth. 
Warm air outside draws moisture to the 
surface of the outer pot, where it evaporates. 
The water vapour carries heat away with it, 
so this drying action creates a constant heat 
flow from the interior of the pot, as long as 
the sand and cloth are kept wet. This effect 
keeps the contents of the inner pot cooler 
than the outside air. 

Northern Nigeria is a very poor region. 
Its rural communities eke out a living from 
subsistence farming, and with no electricity 
— and no refrigeration — food normally 
spoils in days. According to Abba, trials of 
the system have been extremely successful. 
Aubergines, for example, stay fresh for 27 
days instead of three, while tomatoes and 
peppers last for more than three weeks. 

The pot-in-pot system is already up and 
running in several villages in Abba’s home 
state of Jigawa. “Farmers are now able to 
sell on demand rather than ‘rush sell’ be- 
cause of spoilage,” he says, and the system 
means girls no longer have to sell food every 
day. “Instead, they are free to attend school, 
and the number of girls enrolling in primary 


education is rising in the villages where it is 
in use,” he adds. 

Abba won a Rolex Award for Enterprise 
for his low-technology innovation. He in- 
tends to use the US$75,000 prize money to 
make his invention available throughout 
northern Nigeria and, eventually, beyond. 

—MNew Scientist 


Tea-tree Oil Formally Recognised 
Most parents know ofthe germ-killing pow- 
ers of tea-tree oil. For years it has been 
dabbed on children's cuts and sores to ward 
off infection. Now Australian tea-tree 
growers are expecting a boom in global 
demand after a decision by the European 
Community to officially recognise the oil's 
medicinal properties. Until now, tea-tree oil 
could be used only as a cosmetic additive. 

Dr Erich Lassak, a chemist on Standards 
Australia's essential oil committee and sec- 
retary of the Essential Oil Producers Asso- 
ciation of Australia, says: “It has never been 
studied properly from a pharmacological 
point of view so they couldn't put it into 
pharmaceutical products. If you say your 
product cures something, you have to able to 
prove it." In 1990 a French representative at 
an International Standards meeting agreed 
that if a standard for the oil was established, 
it might be possible to introduce it into the 
French Pharmacopoeia, which defines 
what is safe to use in French medicines. 

European scientists now accept tea-tree 
oil's germ fighting powers, officially recog- 
nised in the 2003 edition of the European 
Pharmacopoeia. 


Attorney-General Failed Forests 
Former Attorney-General in the Bacon Tas- 
manian State, Government, Peter Patmore, 
failed to act on serious breaches of laws 
meant to ensure good forest practices in 
Tasmania, former Forest Practices Officer, 
Mr Bill Manning, told a Senate Committee 
in Canberra in October. 

"The Senate committee has heard a 
highly credible account of a blind eye being 
turned to serious illegal forest practices, 
including falsifying of documents," said 
Greens Leader, Senator Bob Brown. “The 
evidence is that laws to protect rare species 
of flora and fauna in Tasmania have been 
breached repeatedly, and that prosecutions 
have not been launched despite the opinion 
of the Solicitor General that logging activi- 
ties which interfere with such species 
should not be licensed. 

Mr Manning said that the culture of the 
forestry industry and the regulatory bodies 


de rd eene 
who are supposed to govern it, is one of 


"bullying, cronyism, secrecy and lies". 
“The evidence is that Mr Manning took all 
relevant documentation concerning his case 
to then Attorney-General in the Bacon gov- 
ernment, Mr Peter Patmore, who held onto 
the documents for six months and took no 
action other than to hand them to the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Infrastructure, 
Energy and Resources, Mr Mark Addis 
(who comes from the forest industry). 
"Mr Manning is an impressive man who 
gave over 30 years service to the forest 
industry in Tasmania. His detailed evi- 
dence, backed by documentation, reveals 
serious matters which warrant an independ- 
ent judicial investigation. A Royal Com- 
mission is essential," said Senator Brown. 


A Tasmanian Fauna 
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Near Extinct Prolific 


NZ Organic Herbicide 
Imagine a certified organic herbicide — it’s 
a New Zealand product and is certified as 
okay to use by Biofarm in Australia. It is 
based on pine oil and is called ‘Organic 
Interceptor’. The costs are $143 for a20 litre 
drum — 220 litre drums are also available 
for around $1576 (as are one and five litre 
containers). The company marketing the 
product is called Supermin in Queensland, 
and their number is 1800 807 767. The 
product is not systemic (unlike glyphosate 
or Roundup) so it doesn't kill the plant, roots 
and all — it is used as a management tool. 
‘Interceptor’ is best used when weeds are 
short as you need to get high coverage for it 
to be effective and to use less of the product. 
The longer you let the weeds grow the more 
you need to use to get the coverage, which 
increases the time needed and the volume of 
the product required, and of course the price. 

Some users add beaten eggs to the mix 
(1 litre interceptor: 4 litres water) to get it to 
stick to the weeds better! It is used a lot in 
Queensland where weeds are much more 
vigorous than in southern Australia. 
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by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 


HE essential everyday tools of the pre-industrial 
era are now mostly seen as museum displays or in 


coffee table books. The beauty of these old tools is 
their functional design and simplicity coupled with the 
easily accessible raw materials. The nearby tree, local 
woods and forest supplied most of the ingredients. There 
was no need for petrochemical extraction, processing 
plants, transport, more processing and more transport. 
Everything was right there — free of charge. A vast range 
of practical tools originate from a tree. They can supply 
material for buckets, rakes and hurdles (mobile woven 
fences), brooms, pegs, baskets, walking sticks and crooks, 
butter churns, eating bowls and dippers, mauls, neck yolks, 
hooks — the list is endless. 

Here are a couple of simple items you might like to 
have a go at making and using. I picked up these ideas 
when I was in Britain last century (that's only ten years ago 
by the way). The clothes peg was something gypsies used 
to make to sell from door to door so I’ve called it the gypsy 
clothes peg. The besom or birch broom is traditionally 
made from birch or heather but you could experiment with 
tea tree or other twiggy natives. Not only are they func- 
tional but when they're leaning on the back verandah, the 


Pegs in various stages of construction. 
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Learn how to make your own clothes pegs and birch brooms 
using Jill's clever techniques, so you can do away with ugly 
plastic products, use local materials, and make your 
household tools more attractive. 


neighbours will think a witch has just dropped in for a visit. 
I like the thought. 


Making the pegs 

The pegs are made from willow. This white wood 
has some spring in it and doesn't stain clothes when wet. 
Cut and strip the bark off a number of lengths of whippy 
willow branch about as thick as your finger. Winter is the 
best time for this but if you're keen, have a go with actively 
growing wood. Cut them into lengths about five inches or 
12 cm long. Then find a tin can or some old roofing iron 
and cut strips of tin about a centimetre wide or a bit less 
than half inch. Thinner tin is better. Point the ends as 
illustrated. 

First chamfer the top end and then poke a small slit 
into the side of the stick with the point of a knife to make a 
hole. Jam the pointed end of the tin strip into the stick's soft 
wood here. Tightly wrap it around the end of the peg a 
couple of times, moving down the peg a tad with each 
rotation and then fold the tip of the other pointed end over 
to a 90 degree angle and jam it in as well. A pair of pointy- 
nosed pliers helps here. This will hold the peg together 
when it's pushed over the line. You can also use soft tie 
wire if you're worried about sharp edges. Once this is 
fixed, use a sharp, narrow-bladed pocket knife to cut a slit 
down the very centre of the stick but not quite up to the tin 
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Shaving the inside of the emerging peg. 


The finished peg hard at work doing its job. 


wrap. Shave off the inside of the peg and round the 
two prong ends. Voila! Using exactly the same 
materials as in bygone years, you have created a 
simple tool that has dried washing for hundreds 
of years. Your pegs will improve progressively 
as you work out how to handle the materials. 
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Birch broom 
Brooms are a little more effort. 
The birch branches were cut from 
coppiced birch trees that were spe- 
cially grown to give thick twiggy 
branches. Seven years was the 
rotation for this material so 
maybe you'll just have to make 
do with the best you can find. 
The material was left to dry 
for a couple of months be- 
fore being used, as it stopped 
it becoming too brittle. We 
don't have a history of tool 
making from native species, 


The finished broom is 
attractive and functional. 


THE 


BANQUET 


* Solid cast iron durability 
* Domestic hot water boiler 
* Overnight Burning 

* Large Oven & Firebox 

* 5 Year Guarantee 


Also Available Fully Reconditioned 
AGA - RAYBURN « EVERHOT * WELLSTOOD 
Aga wood conversion kits' 


Scandia Stoves 
Lot 1 Melbourne Cres or 
PO Box 372 Seymour Vic 3660 
Tel: (03) 5792 2388 


Spare Parts Available For 
Most Stoves & Heaters inc, 
ARROW » COONARA « HEATCHARM + RED EMBERS 


Please view our website for 
more details or contact us for 
Brochures & Nearest Dealer. 

FREIGHT ANYWHERE 


www.scandiastoves.com.au 
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so if you use Aussie brush-like twigs, it will be a bit of a 
suck-it-and-see result. 
Use the larger longer twigs for the inside 
and lay the shorter smoother twigs around the 
outside. You should be easily able to fit your 
PH, two hands around the final circumference of 
Zl the bunched twigs. If you're a real purist 
/ you'll look for natural binding for the head, like 
p fl ash, lime bark or oak strips, but for the rest of us, 
use galvanised wire to bind the head together in 
two places. This is tricky as the wire needs to be 
kept tight while twisting the broom head around. 
The professional ‘besom squires’ had what 
they called a horse to do the job. This was a wooden 
seat, similar to a shave horse, with a clamp operated 
by a foot treadle that could hold the wire tightly while 
the broom head was being bound. You'll just have to 
improvise or use a vice with wooden jaws. Cut and 
twist the end of the wire back into the head so it holds 
tightly. 

Then go search out a nice looking length of wood 
(anything will do for the handle) and strip the bark off to 
make it smooth. Finely point one end and jam it home 
down into the bound broom head. Hammer a nail into 
the handle between the two wire bindings and give her a 
test run. 

See you at the coven! 


Enviro Loo 


* Totally sealed - liquid overflow 
can be installed. 

* No foul odors with 
Sufficient wind and sun. 

* Low maintenance with periodic 
raking back of material. 

* No water needed. 

* Ground Level installations 

I prega * Assembled quickly. 


/roke. * No chemicals. 
Drying Bag 


bey waste * Backup fan needed for 
domestic applications. 


It is only the dried waste that requires removal after a few 
years. A shovel and container is all that is necessary. 


For further information contact: 

Sydney Head Office 

Tel O2 9456 0172 Fax 02 9456 0173 

Agents: Brisbane 07 3256 2800 
Cairns 07 4053 6131 
Perth 08 9358 3600 

WWW.enviro-options.com.au 
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Anne's youngest daughter, Lea, holding the fami]y's favourite chook, “The Chook Houdini’ — the only 


ved $ eM 


$ 


chook able to escape the wondrous chook dome. 


by Anne Stephens 
West End, Queensland. 


66 IVE kids, a full-time job teaching, uni, and the 
garden . . . how do you do it?” If I had a seed for 
every time someone said that to me, I'd have run out 

of several backyard blocks a long time ago. Because of all 
the things we have going in our lives, our garden is the 
simplest but most rewarding interest we have. 

The thing is it's sooo easy. Permaculture, with a 
chook dome and a no dig policy, means I spend more time 
wandering around asking it for little jobs to do, than I do 
actually ‘working’ in the garden. I laugh at the idea of it. 

Before the sun goes down at the end of each day, our 
youngest daughter Lea and I go ‘shopping’. We select a 
variety of leaves, fruits, and roots and place them into our 
basket, returning to the kitchen with tonight's dinner and 
very often dessert. All the scraps and leftovers are returned 
three hours later in the after dinner clean up. A small 
whiteboard in our kitchen titled: “What is in the garden?” is 
updated regularly so we all know what’s ready now, and 
what juicy morsels are on their way. 

Gardening is in my genes and it’s a passion I have 
always nurtured. Even during my teenage years, when 
gardening was anything but cool, I still had a few potted 
plants I watered and talked to. I tried to leave a garden in 
every house I lived in during my student days. In 1994 I 
was privileged to join the Australian Trust for Conservation 
Volunteers, now Australian Conservation Volunteers 
(ACV) where I was trained in bush regeneration and 
landcare. My gardening passion expanded and had no end, 
and native tree propagation, plantation, maintenance and 
education is an enduring interest. 

Permaculture is the answer I have found to enable me to 
have my garden and eat it too. Inspired by Bill Mollison, Peter 
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Cundall, Jackie French and recently Linda Woodrow, I love the 
idea of systems mutually supporting and cycling energy and 
yields to maximum advantage. The principles of permaculture 
are guides to sustainable living as well as gardening. 

I watch the diverse ecosystems of this backyard subur- 
ban block. The native striped-marsh frogs play their nightly 
‘tennis’ game in our pond, which is now so overgrown it is 
completely hidden from view. The cheeky blue-tongue 


-lizard traverses the full breadth of the yard safe from stray 


cats and three year olds to nick the odd egg from our chook 
dome. The chooks in turn have attracted a rare pair of 
breeding crested hawks to our yard. With eyes the colour of 
English mustard, they sit and watch our chooks, to the 
annoyance of the local myna birds. And bush turkeys (we 
fondly rename CBD turkey) use our garden as a thorough- 
fare, never venturing to build their infamous mounds for 
which so many gardeners loath the bird. Maybe we are 
fortunate but I love having them drop by. 

This garden is not old, and not even well established. 
In July 2000, it was a sweep of patchy lawn with infestations 
of Singapore daisy, a dreadful noxious weed. With a gentle 
north westerly slope, and some raised concrete garden beds 
(hidden by the daisy), we set to work chopping down the 
weeds forming a thick blanket which we then covered with 
black plastic. Moisture and the hot sun helped the litter 
decompose. Moving the plastic around in pieces to prevent 
regrowth, we mulched the first segments of our new garden 
heavily. We added bags and bags of horse manure. The 
horse manure tale is one I love to tell. 


Horse manure 

Before establishing this garden, I’d been living with a 
friend at Nerang. At her home we had also made over the 
backyard establishing a small but highly productive, self- 
sustaining garden. Close to her is a property with two horses 


and owners who do the good old-fashioned thing with ma- 
nure. Bulldoze it into the creek and let it wash away! 

This horrified us. So we — Ellie and I — drag our 
reused bags of poultry feed and dynamic lifter, filling each 
to the brim with ripe, gorgeous, full-of-worms, rich horse 
manure. “Oh Ellie . . . feel this!” “Oh doesn't it look so 
good?!" Oh, the moaning and groaning we do over horse 
poo! We have so much fun we can't wait to go again. 

Our first garden beds gave us carrots, brassicas, beans, 
corn, onions, mustard, rocket, sorrel, strawberries, mint, pota- 
toes, capsicum, tomatoes, eggplant, pawpaw and more. 

It was the feral pumpkins 
that gave me a great idea. I just 
loved the way they wandered out 
over the lawn area dropping their 
roots to take advantage of the 
wealth of nutrients wasted on 
patchy tufts of grass and bindies. 
So we built more garden beds and 
reclaimed the lawn. 

Several herb beds have been 
planted close to the house to catch 
water run-off and nutrient from 
the vegie garden. Surrounding our 
‘lounge’ area, fragrant, colourful 
gardens grow wild with all man- 
ner of shrub, bush or ground cover 
herbs — edible, medicinal and in- 
sect repelling. 

We obtained old sleepers, layered an area with news- 
paper and old pension application forms from Centrelink 
(can’t say they haven’t given us anything now!) to smother 
the couch grass. We then covered this in thick layers of 
delicious horse manure and garden refuse and simply cre- 
ated a big compost heap which we surrounded with sleepers 
and kept the pile mulched and therefore moist. These 
structural jobs are as close as I get to doing ‘work’ in this 
garden. Taking about five to six hours per bed all up 
including the driving to and from Nerang, they are a perma- 
nent investment in the garden’s infrastructure, but in them- 
selves require very little further effort. 


Linda Woodrow’s book 

At this time I was given Linda Woodrow’s 
Permaculture for the Home Gardener which became an- 
other bible. We used her design and built our chook dome, 
ensuring that it fitted the size of our new garden beds. The 
dome now circulates the garden at regular four to six week 
intervals and comfortably houses three girls (chooks) and a 
lovely duck ‘Beetroot’. The dome fits over three of the 
original beds and our two new beds and I have a planting 
guide to each bed to rotate crops. I never need to weed — 
the chooks do it for me. 

I have come to enjoy the look of healthy vegies and the 
odd thriving weed amongst them. Insects have more to eat, 
attracting birds and the reptiles have a greener cover to shel- 
ter. Plus, the chooks have more to churn at the end of the 


Anne’s new chook dome fits the size of her 
new garden beds and circulates the garden 
every four to six weeks. 


bed’s productive days. It’s a system that’s still in its infancy. 
But I see yields improve with each rotation and each bed 
only gains in fertility. I am not exhausting soils and never 
fertilise with chemicals — only fish emulsion and neem oil. 


Worm farm 

We also have a worm farm, and regularly release a 
tray of young worms to work their wonders in compost 
piles that evolve around the edges of the beds. The ‘worm 
juice’ they give us feeds my potted plants and their tailing I 
mix with river sand to make a 
seedling mix. My seed bank 
now has over 50 varieties of 
legumes, brassicas, herbs, 
fruits and vines. Many of 
these seeds were originally 
obtained from organic seed 
stockists and I enjoy the chal- 
lenges of propagation. I cer- 
tainly have much to learn and 
expect to as the garden works 
its magic. I am an amateur 
enthusiast at every point. 
This garden has inspired my 
family and many friends and it 
gives us much more than food. 
For our five children it is a 
place of wonder, fun and es- 
cape. As a teacher in high 
schools, I use this space to rest and revive. I also take 
produce from the garden to my classes. My year eights love 
to see their eccentric teacher arrive with sticks of sugar cane! 

I believe that everyone needs a garden, everyone 
could nurture a garden and every child deserves the oppor- 
tunity to garden. Our garden serves a more important role 
in our lives. It is the prototype of a much larger garden 
being planned for some degraded farmland we bought on 
Queensland’s Sunshine Coast. Our dream is to establish an 
organic market garden, orchard and hoop pine stand, with 
sandbag constructed housing and renewable energy sup- 
plies. Construction has already begun, and with encour- 
agement coming from our friends and relatives, we hope 


that our para- 


dise will serve 
AUSAXE > % 
v^ 


an educational 
Queenslander 3.6 kg "o 


role. We are 
guided by the 

Broade Axe $260.00 ea Hn 
plus postage 


firm belief that 
you're never 
without a friend < AUSAXE Canadian 
when you have Double Bitted Axe 
a garden, and W polished 1750 gram 
wouldn’t the 9 head, 900mm handle 
world. bs. so «P $170.00 ea plus postage 
wonderful if we 
all made soil, 
not war! 


Quality axes made in Qld, COD to any PO in Aust. 
For info & photo, write to D.. Shaw, 
18 The Locale, Nerang, Qld. 4211 
07 5578 2920 or 0409 994 209 
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Make Your 


Own 
Camembert 
or Yoghurt 


Imagine the satisfaction of tucking in to 
your own homemade camembert. It's 
easier to make your own cheese or 
yoghurt than you may think, and the 
following extract from the popular 
Australian book, Home Cheesemaking,* 
shows you how. 


by Neil and Carole Willman 


Little River, Victoria. 


OME cheesemaking can be immensely enjoyable 
H and satisfying, and there are a very wide range of 
cheeses you can make at home. Most of the 
equipment you'll need can already be found in your home 


or you should be able to buy it at a local shop. We'll start 
with a list of the equipment you'll need. 


Cheese vat 

For small quantities of milk you can use any food 
grade plastic tub or buckets, as long as they can be heated. 
Do not use any plastic container with cracks because the 
cracks will harbour bacteria. We have used plastic ice- 
cream containers for quantities as small as two litres. 
Stainless steel pots or pans and buckets are ideal. In most 
cases, when the curds are to be kept warm or heated it is a 
good idea to use two pots, where one is large enough to fit 
inside the other. 


Measuring jars and spoons 
An assortment of different sized jars and spoons 
always comes in handy. 


Cheesecloth 

Cheesecloth is needed to drain bag cheeses such as 
quarg and cream cheese, and also for placing on boards or 
trays when used for turning or draining cheese in hoops. 
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Co 


Carole Willman from Cheeselinks, surrounded by 
various items of chesemaking equiment, stirs diluted 
rennet into the milk mix in a food grade plastic tub 
while making camembert. 


Curd knife 

For small quantities of up to ten litres, a long sharp 
kitchen knife is fine. For larger quantities, you may need to 
get stainless steel frames made which are strung like a karp, 
one with horizontal nylon lines and the other vertical. 


Ladles 


Flat perforated ladles come in handy for removing 
ricotta from the pot, transferring curds hygienically and 
also for stirring. 


Moulds and hoops 

Hoops are the containers that the curds are placed into 
to provide the final shape of the cheese. Galvanised tins or 
cans may be used provided they don't rust. It is quite com- 
mon for PVC storm water pipe to be cut to length and used as 
a hoop. Diameters up to 150 mm are commonly available at 
hardware or plumbing stores. An extensive range of specially 
made plastic hoops is also available for use. 


Thermometer 
A thermometer that will range from 0° to 100°C is 


essential. We prefer to use an easy to read dial thermom- 
eter with stainless steel stem. Graduations of 1°C are 
essential. 


Colander 
A colander is useful for separating curds and whey, 
draining ricotta and other uses. 


Bowls 
Various sizes of bowls will always come in handy 
during cheesemaking. 


Syringes 

A small syringe will enable you to measure out small 
quantities of rennet accurately. Sterile ees can be 
purchased from most chemists. 


Timer 

A timer is very useful for reminding you when to 
carry out the next step. Not adhering closely to times can 
change the nature of the cheese. 


Stirring equipment 
Various kitchen utensils may be used. 


Wax bath 


A wax bath is useful if you intend to make hard 
cheeses. The wax can be placed into an old saucepan or a 
tin that can withstand heating on a hot plate. 


Cheese press 

A homemade press can be put together quite simply, 
and a diagram in Home Cheesemaking shows a simple 
wooden cheese press. 


Acidity measuring equipment 

If you are serious about cheesemaking and wish to 
improve your quality control over the process, then you 
should invest in the basic titration equipment and standard 
solutions available from laboratory supply companies. 
Another handy piece of equipment is a pH meter, and the 
following recipes contain indicative pH values. 


Cleaning and sanitising 

Detergents are cleaning compounds whereas 
sanitisers are chemicals that destroy most bacteria in a 
given time and render the sanitised surface safe from harm- 
ful bacteria. Sanitisers are not a substitute for good hy- 
giene, they merely complement your good hygienic 
practices. Any equipment that is going to come into con- 
tact with the cheese milk must be cleaned then soaked in a 
sanitising solution prior to use. An exception to this is the 
equipment coming into direct contact with rennet. See the 
rennet section for more details. 

The hands of the cheesemaker should be thoroughly 


* Home Cheesemaking, 

available from The 

Good Life Book Club 

by phoning (03) 5424 

1814, is Australia's 

best-selling book by 

Carole and Neil 

Willman. The couple 

run Cheeselinks, a 

business based in 

Victoria, which supplies 

ingredients, accessories 

and also training 

through cheesemaking 

workshops. To receive their mail order supplies 
list, a workshop brochure or to buy their book, 
you can phone (03) 5283 1396, fax (03) 5283 1096, 
email <cheesemaster@cheeselinks.com.au>, or visit 
their website at <www.cheeselinks.com.au>. 


cleaned, then dipped in the sanitising solution before and 
during the cheesemaking process. The most common sani- 
tiser used in cheesemaking is sodium hypochlorite, com- 
monly called ‘hypo’ in the cheese industry. Household 
bleaches with their active ingredient as sodium hypochlo- 
rite are suitable. Do not use products that have both sodium 
hypochlorite and sodium hydroxide as their active ingredi- 
ents. Always use cold water to make up the sanitising 
solution, as hot water will destroy the activity of the sani- 
tiser. 

A fresh solution should be made up every day that 
you make cheese to ensure sufficient sanitising action. It 
may be necessary to change the solution during the day, if it 
becomes soiled or cloudy. Equipment to be dipped into the 
sanitising solution should be cleaned first before sanitising. 


To make a sanitising solution 

For a bleach containing 4 per cent sodium hypochlo- 
rite, add 6 millilitres of bleach to each litre of cold water. 
To sanitise equipment for starter preparation, use 12 milli- 
litres of bleach to each litre of cold water. Sterilising 
materials may also include chlorine based tablets used for 
sterilising babies bottles. 

Never use disinfectants containing Quaternary Am- 
monium Compounds (such as Pine O'Clean) when 
cheesemaking. The active constituents in these sanitisers 
arc strongly bactericidal, and even the tiniest residue left in 
any containers can affect the activity of the starters. 


Contaminants 

Cheese can be contaminated with yeasts, moulds, E 
coli, Staphylococcus or other spoilage organisms. The 
effect of these contaminants could range from off flavours 
in the cheese, to the production of toxins. If you have 
pasteurised your milk some of these contaminants may be 
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indicators of poor hygiene in the manufacturing process. 
The contamination can also be due to airborne contami- 
nants, which may be difficult to 
eliminate. 


Bacteriophage 

Bacteriophage, otherwise 
known as phage, is a virus which can 
kill starter bacteria. It can cause prob- 
lems if making cheese every day. If 
making cheese daily, it may be neces- 
sary to occasionally change the strain 
of the cultures used. It is unlikely to 
be a problem unless you make cheese 
on a daily basis and have poor clean- 
ing and sanitation. 


Camembert 


(modern style) 

This version of camembert is 
far simpler to make and is a good 
way to begin if you plan to make 
camembert. It does not have quite 
the same character as the Normandy 
version but is still very pleasant. It 
can be consumed after only two 
weeks but improves over the next four weeks. 

1. Pasteurise the milk and bring it to 40 to 42°C. Add 200 
mL of prepared Type E starter for each 10 litres, that is, 2 per 
cent. Add about 1/10th of a teaspoon of white mould spore 
powder. Mix both in well. Leave for 45 minutes. The 
amount of mould powder to add is not critical (pH 6.6 to 6.7). 
2. Add rennet at a rate of 2.5 mL for each 10 litres of milk. 
Dilute the rennet with at least 10 times its volume of cool 
boiled water: 25 mL of cool boiled water to each 2.5 mL of 
rennet. Then pour the diluted rennet immediately into the 
milk, taking care to pour it over as much of the surface as 
possible, stirring all the time while pouring it in. Mix in 
well for no less than one minute and no more than three 
minutes. Maintain setting temperature until step 7. 

. Allow the milk to set. This should take 30 to 35 minutes. 
. Cut the curd into two cm cubes (pH 6.4 to 6.5). 

. Allow to sit for 30 minutes. 

. Turn all the curd over gently, for three minutes. 

. Allow to sit for 30 minutes. 

. Turn all the curd over gently again as in step 6. 

. Allow to sit for 30 minutes. 

10. Turn all the curd over gently again as in step 6. 

11. Allow to sit for 30 minutes (pH 6.0 to 6.3). 

12. Drain off half of the whey and pour the remaining curd 
into hoops. The hoops should be placed onto a draining 
tray lined with cheesecloth. 

13. Invert the hoops after 10 minutes and again after half 
an hour and then at three, five and eight hours. This can 
best be done by having a second cloth lined tray: place on 
top of the hoops, then firmly holding both trays, turn over. 


29-0 U EW 
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Carole spoons the curd into hoops 
which are placed onto a draining tray 
lined with cheesecloth. 


14. Leave overnight. (Next morning pH 5.0 to 5.2.) 

15. In the morning, take the cheese from the hoops and 
place into a cold 20 per cent brine 
solution for 20 minutes to one hour, 
depending on the size of the cheese. 
A cheese of 125 grams needs about 
20 minutes, and a 250 gram cheese 
needs about one hour. (To make the 
brine add 200 gm salt to 800 mL of 
boiled water and allow to cool. 
Place brine in the refrigerator to 
chill the brine before use. Add a 
speck of mould powder to the 
cooled brine). 

16. Remove from the brine. 

17. Place on a rack to dry for 24 
hours at room temperature. 

18. Put the cheese into a humid envi- 
ronment at 11 to 15?C and store for 8 
to 10 days. The cheeses need to be 
turned on the third, sixth and eighth 
day. The cheese should be fully cov- 
ered with mould after 10 days. 

19. Place the cheese in foil wrap, or 
plastic wrap and store for another 
one to two weeks at 11 to 15?C. 

20. The cheese should be ready to 
eat in two to four weeks after making (pH 7.0). 


Yoghurt 


Yoghurt is simple to make if you follow some basic 
rules. When making yoghurt, the milk should always be 
given a substantial heat treatment. The purpose of this is to 
destroy the spoilage bacteria present in the milk. With 
these bacteria gone, the yoghurt starter has no competition 
and can produce lactic acid and flavour that is typical of 
yoghurt. The heat treatment also changes the proteins a 
little so that the body of the yoghurt is more viscous 
(thicker). Without heating, the yoghurt will be weak bod- 
ied and will not have a typical flavour. The addition of 
milk powder to the milk will provide a thicker yoghurt and 
can be added at your discretion to suit your preferences. 
The heat treatment should always be done after the addition 
of powder, so that any bacteria in the powder are also 
destroyed. 

If you are heating in a saucepan, the heating must be 
done carefully so that it does not burn on the base of the pan. 
If this happens then your yoghurt will have a cooked or burnt 
flavour. Starter addition must not be done until the tempera- 
ture is under 45?C. If starter is added with the milk too hot 
then the starter may be killed. It is wise to mix the starter in 
well, so that it is evenly distributed throughout the milk. 

When incubating the yoghurt, the temperature is very 
important. The bacteria in the yoghurt starter have differ- 
ent characteristics, which influence the yoghurt flavour and 
body. If the temperature of the milk is too warm during 
incubation, then one of the bacteria in the starter will 


proliferate and the other will not. This will result in an 
imbalance in the starters, producing a weak bodied yoghurt 
with a strong acid flavour. The best results are found by 
incubating the yoghurt at precisely 42 to 43?C. The incu- 
bation time should be about four to six hours. European 
yoghurts are often incubated at much lower temperatures 
(32 to 35?C), but the time of incubation will be closer to 12 
to 16 hours. 

The yoghurt will coagulate during the incubation, but 
it should not be placed in the refrigerator until at least one 
hour after coagulation. The time allowed after the yoghurt 
coagulates and before refrigeration will determine its fla- 
vour intensity. To make a stronger flavoured yoghurt, 
simply leave it longer before cooling. To make milder 
yoghurt refrigerate soon after coagulation. 

1. To each litre of whole milk, mix in 30 gm of skim milk 
powder. Alternatively place UHT milk into a sanitised jar 
and proceed to step four. 

2. Heat to 90°C. A microwave oven is useful to heat small 
quantities of milk. If heating in a saucepan on the stove, stir 
continually to avoid burning milk on the base of the pan. 

3. Upon reaching 90°C, remove the milk from the heat 
source, cover and allow to cool to 42 to 43°C. You may 
choose to remove the skin that will form, or stir it back into 
the milk. 

4. Add approximately one tenth of a teaspoon of Type C 


TOWARDS A 


DVS yoghurt starter powder or a teaspoon of your last 
batch of yoghurt. 

5. Maintain the temperature at 42 to 43°C. 

6. One hour after the yoghurt sets (pH 4.5), place it in the 
refrigerator, and leave overnight. If a stronger flavour is 
preferred, leave longer before refrigerating. If a milder 
flavour is required, refrigerate as soon as it has set. (Final 
pH 4.2 to 4.4.) 

7. Add fruit and sugar to taste. Do not use fresh fruit 
unless eating immediately. If you add fresh fruit and store 
the yoghurt, enzymes in the fruit will break down the 
protein in the yoghurt. The resultant yoghurt will most 
likely have a runny watery consistency. 

* To make a non-fat yoghurt, use one litre of skim milk 
and add 60 grams of skim milk powder. 

* To make a reduced fat yoghurt, use half a litre of skim 
milk, half a litre of whole milk and add 60 grams of skim 
milk powder. 

* [f you are making yoghurt frequently, you may choose 
to use some of your freshly-made yoghurt as your starter 
for your next batch, and so on for about three batches. 
This is suitable if the yoghurt is less than one week old. 
After using this technique a number of times, the two 
bacteria in the starter may get out of balance with each 
other, and your yoghurt may start to change flavour and 
body. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT FUTURE 


Grow your own vegetables. 


Use our food heritage old traditional open pollinated seeds. 
Next generations grow true to type and are nutritious, tasty 
and hardy to grow. Use seeds with no chemical treatment, 
hybrids or genetic splicing. 


FREE CATALOGUE (07) 5533 1107 


Also subscription $10, includes 3 seed packets in Spring 2004. 


EDEN SEEDS 


M.S. 905, LOWER BEECHMONT QLD 4211 
www.edenseeds.com.au 


Organic seed 
(07) 5533 1177 


elect Organic 
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Summer is a great outdoors 
and gardening time. 
Many vegetables mature 
from seed in 40 to 65 days 


in the warm weather. Ideal 
to grow summer salads. 


Especially good as a 
childrens’ project to daily 
observe and experience 
rhythms of nature. 


Wishing you the best for 
the growing season. 


and thf at 
ANI 


Rendering Stud Walls 


Now you can keep the natural look of your home's external walls consistent with its 
internal stud walls. Earth Garden staffer and talented owner building writer, Doug 
Falconer, describes how to render a stud wall and change the feel of your home 
instantly. 


by Doug Falconer 
Barkers Creek, Victoria. 


cob, the render follows the natural unevenness of the 

underlying material, while adding an aesthetic of its 
own. The walls seem alive with patches of light and 
shadow and change during the day. To me, they seem 
warmer and have a pleasing effect on sound characteristics 
too. It's a personal thing as well; the choice of render and 
attention to finishing say as much about the builder as 
about the wall. 

One of the common problems in a house like this is 
what to do with internal dividing walls: usually timber stud 
walls finished with some form of lining. Many people use 
tongue and groove pine lining boards or some other form of 
timber panelling, and this works well in many situations but 
can give rise to a ‘busy’ feel. The more common method 
these days (almost the norm) is painted plasterboard. 

My own house had several walls already finished in 
plasterboard and painted when we bought it, and I always 
felt these walls let down the feel of the rest of the house, 
with their flat featurelessness. Plaster is also extremely 
messy, fiddly, time consuming and expensive to put up — 
now there's a list of things I hate about building. When the 
time came to finish the dividing walls in the new part of the 
house, I was determined to avoid repeating that error. I 
wanted my stud walls to look like my mud walls. But how? 

A possible answer came to me while helping out on 
another project where they were cutting costs by using 
fibre-cement sheeting. I'd always regarded fibro as the 
poor man's plaster: with all the problems of flat walls but 
the added ugliness of those timber trim straps. But now it 
occurred to me that maybe I could use fibro in a different 
way to get around my own problem. 

Fibro is designed to be used flat side out, and the 
‘back’ is rough and unfinished. It occurred to me that this 
might form a 'keyed' surface that would help it hold 
render. I took an offcut home, wet it and rendered it with 
the sand/cement render favoured by my building mate/ 
mentor, Cookie. 

Next day it was dry, hard and, best of all, stuck hard. 
It even survived the ‘one metre drop test’! I raced in to the 
secondhand building supplies, where they had plenty and it 
didn't matter if it was all different sizes and painted on one 


I LOVE rendered walls. Over mudbrick, strawbale or 
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side — that just made it cheaper — and bought enough to 
cover all my stud walls. 

A word of warning though: check it's not old enough 
to have any asbestos in it! 

Now comes the bit I love about building: sitting and 
looking at the job until a method emerges from the depths 
of shared memory. (Gets me out of gardening sometimes, 
too!) Here's what emerged: as with all building jobs, it's 
the preparation that makes or breaks it. Because render is 
to varying degrees inflexible, it is very important to directly 
support all joins in the fibro sheets from behind, to prevent 
the render cracking as the sheets inevitably expand and 
contract with the timber studs. You can do this with offcuts 
of your studs, or cut the fibro to line up with your existing 
studs and noggings. 

If you're thinking ahead, you could nog your walls to 
match the dimensions of your fibro sheets. If you've got 
the timber, double your noggings to make sure you get 
solid support for every edge: screw a second length of 
nogging to the 'real' one so that both edges of the butted 
sheets are fully supported by an inch or two (25 to 50 mm) 
of wood. 

I skimped on one area of one wall which had stag- 
gered noggings, figuring it wouldn't matter that each edge 
was only unsupported between every alternate stud. It was 
only the second coat of limewash that got rid of the hairline 
cracks that appeared as soon as the wall dried. 


Cutting and fixing the fibro 

One of the great things about this technique is that 
you can use lots of little pieces of fibro; it can look as ugly 
as sin before you render, as long as every edge is supported 
by timber. Cut fibro outside and wear a mask. They tell us 
that it's not toxic, but the dust is very fine, and they thought 
that about asbestos once . . . 

Fix the pieces with galvanised clouts or you can use 
small screws — they don't even have to be countersunk 
because the render covers them up. Remember to leave the 
rough side out! 

Once you've finished attaching the sheets (and pic- 
ture hooks, light fittings, electrical cables, power points 
and anything else that might need hammering) you're 
ready to treat the wall exactly as if it was your primary wall 
material. Go ahead and make up a batch of your chosen 
render, wet the wall thoroughly and slap it on as roughly or 
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Extranoggings ESSERE 
Normally, noggings between studs are offset. Extra 
noggings need to be added to ensure that cement sheet 
edges are fully supported. 


as smoothly as you do for the main walls. This is no place 
to get into the rough and tumble of render recipes — 
whatever you’ve chosen for the other walls is the go, 
because we want all the walls to look similar. 

I prefer the rough look, so for me it’s sand/cement 
and simply a matter of wiping it on in long swathes and 
going back after a few minutes and finishing it with a 
scrubbing brush. If you’re not a purist, a dollop of 
Bondcrete in the mix helps it stick and reduces dusting. 

Otherwise, you can use a little lime in the mix, but 
then remember to neutralise it with a masonry undercoat 
before painting with regular paint. This is not necessary if 
you plan to use a natural paint like a limewash. 

Friends of mine have done a beautiful job-using finer 
sand and rubbing it down with their (gloved) hands as it 
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goes off for a smooth, undulating finish on their 
mudbrick walls. The sand I used was a red builder's 
sand; Cookie showed me how to choose it by taking a 
handful and squeezing it — it holds the shape of your 
hand on release like a snowball. This made quite a pretty 
render even without further treatment, and you could 
conceivably add other colouring to it before applying it, 
though I haven't tried this. 

Just like for paints, there's no substitute for trying a 
few recipes out on various parts of your walls. If you don't 
like them, chip them off again and try something else! 

It's a good idea not to make the render too thick in 
the corners, where two walls meet at right angles. The 
thicker the render, the greater the likelihood of cracking. 
Expect a few cracks here and there — it's a simple job to 
fill them with a loose mix of your render (make it like a 
thick paint) to hide them. If you plan to limewash or 
paint the walls, resist the temptation to do it straight 
away. Let the walls settle for a few months or even 
longer first so that they dry thoroughly and you can fill 
whatever cracks appear. 

My rendered stud walls just turned ten years old. 
The only cracks are small, paintable ones in the corners of 
the bathroom where they meet the mudbrick walls (I think 
I laid it on a bit thick: "What's new?" I hear you cry) and a 
spot where I rendered over the timber frame of a sliding 
door. That's on my list to fix — about number 435. 
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by, Seaac 


with JACKIE FRENCH 


Earth Garden's regular 
saunter in the garden, 
with Australia's favourite 
organic gardener 


that you loved someone, years ago, and never knew it 

at the time. His name was Mr Doo and he lived next 
door to us, and I think he was one of the loneliest people I 
have ever known. 

We lived on the outskirts of suburbia when I was a kid 
(years spent starving for what I had no idea existed: the 
complexity of the bush and life beyond humanity). Neat 
new houses with sandpits and garden beds in front of us, 
scrub behind that we called ‘the bush’ because none of us 
knew what real bush was. Mr Doo lived next door to us. He 
had been a market gardener. In retrospect I realise the land 
our houses were built on had probably been his. 

We lived in tacky post-war houses — three bed- 
rooms, floral wallpaper and Laminex Kitchen furniture. He 
lived in a weatherboard shed, about the size of a garage, all 
one room inside, cooking gear one end, bed down the other, 
two shelves for books and bottom shelves for melons and 
other vegies. 

There was no bathroom or dunny either — I think my 
mother tactfully shut her mind to where the nightsoil went, 
but there were racks all round the house where he dried his 
tobacco leaves, and other greens and fruits as well, a jungle 
of sugar cane and bamboo and fruit trees and what may 
have been taro or arrowroot down the back. And neat gar- 
den beds in front where he grew a host of the types of vegies 
that never appeared on the fruit truck (that came around 
every Thursday with dusty cabbages and pumpkins) or in 
the shop down the corner either. 

Every few days Mr Doo would pass a great parcel of 
greenery over the fence to Mum, and Mum would wait till 
dark and sneak out with the vegies wrapped in newspaper 
and put it all in the bin: she had no idea how to cook them 
and I think she had some vague idea that things Mr Doo 
grew and ate might still poison us. 

But several times a year other parcels would be 
passed over the fence: presents for us kids, at Christmas and 


| T'S strange to get to my age and realise one morning 
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Easter but also other festivals that only Mr Doo celebrated 
— in our street anyway. 

Other times he would beckon us on our way home 
from school. This was in the days when no one worried 
about paedophiles or ascribed base motives to an old man's 
love. He'd feed us strange cakes, that I realised he must 
have worked on for days, or dumplings, or let off fireworks 
long after Guy Fawkes night. We had no idea exactly what 
we were celebrating or why but we knew that whenever Mr 
Doo beckoned us in it was going to be good. 

I didn't think of him for years after we moved away, 
and when I was finally able to drive that way again about 
eight years later his house was no longer there, and no one 
in the street knew whether he had died or been taken to a 
nursing home — or even, maybe, to someone else's home 
with love and friendship. I was never able to find out. 

I hope he found other kids to celebrate with after we 
had gone. I hope his last years weren't as lonely as the ones 
when I knew him. And I wish that time travel in some sense 
was possible, so I could go back and thank him for teaching 
me far more than I ever realised at the time, that all good 
things can be grown on your own soil, that life doesn't have 
to be lived in a house with floral wallpaper and a TV set, 
and that children don't have to be your own to share love 
and knowledge with them. 


What to plant in summer 

This is the second great planting time: the first is 
spring and the second is the time for the crops that will feed 
you through winter — the broccoli, cabbages et al, but also 
more carrots, beetroot, celery and silver beet so there is 
enough to last till next spring. Plus, of course, there's the 
next lot of corn, beans and lettuce for eating this summer 
and autumn, and later a few crops like spinach and peas that 
only do well when they mature in cooler weather. 

I'm planting more salsify this year, because it is such 
a treat. If you like parsnips you'll love salsify, but it's 


skinnier than parsnip and not as succulent looking so it has 
never taken off in the supermarkets. 

I'm also planting more coloured silver beet because 
it's cheery in winter to have multi-coloured stems; more red 
cabbage because they are so good stir fried with apple in 
mid-winter; /ots of parsley, both crinkled and Italian, and 
more mitsuba and mizuna too, because they grow even in 
very cold winters and I’ve discovered that they taste great 
stir fried just to wilting point as well as in salads. 


Sagittaria, or ‘duck potatoes’ 

I planted duck potatoes in the pond out the front of 
my study about five years ago now 
and have been giving their progeny 
away ever since. They are very 
like water chestnuts, but water 
chestnuts don’t like long cold 
winters while these darlings 
stay quite happy. Water 
chestnuts should really be 
harvested every year and 
replanted in spring, too, 
but you can leave duck po- 
tatoes in the pond or 
bucket and just wriggle 
your fingers down to harvest 
a few when you need them. 

Grow them in a pond, 
dam, bucket or ceramic waterproof 
container. They look quite attractive, 
with arrowhead-shaped green leaves. 
Plant them about ten cm apart and four 
cm deep, with a covering of ten to 30 cm of water right from 
the moment they're planted. They'll eventually grow about 
30 cm high. Each ‘nut’ will grow roots and a lot more little 
nuts — which will become big nuts! 

Keep them wet, although if they dry out for a few 
months, as ours did last summer, they seem to survive. 

New roots should be big enough to harvest after about 
four warm to hot months, but give them six months in the 
first year if you can to be sure. 

You use duck potatoes just like water chestnuts, ex- 
cept you need to boil them for 20 minutes before you add 
them to your stir fry for that lovely crunch. Do ducks like 
duck potatoes? Dunno. 


Burdock 


Burdock is a bit like carrots or parsnips, a sweet veg- 
etable root with a mild nutty flavour that's good baked, 
boiled, in soup and so on — just as you might use a parsnip 
or carrot. It's much larger though — the roots can grow 
about a metre long (although I’ve never managed to dig a 
whole one up). They are far fatter than a carrot or parsnip 
too so there is less peeling, and more vegetable. 

I suspect burdock aren't grown commercially in Aus- 
tralia because they are so enormous: difficult to harvest 


Do ducks like duck potatoes? 


mechanically without damaging them (I mostly seem to 
leave the last third of every burdock in the soil no matter 
how deep I press the garden fork). Also the tops die down 
in winter, when they are at their sweetest, so you have to 
remember where you planted the blasted things. 
Sow burdock seed from spring to mid summer; harvest 
them from autumn to the next spring when they go to seed. 
Burdock are incredibly hardy — one of the few things 
that actively grew during the last drought here, with mas- 
sive tops and roots and no watering whatsoever, just two 
lots of rain in 11 months. They are heat and cold tolerant 
too, and will even grow in poor shallow soil, though of 
course the roots won't be as long. But burdock helps 
break up clay and shaley soil too. Burdock is an 
improved form of the burdock weed, so it 
makes sense that it still 
grows like one! 
Burdock go to seed in 
their second spring and 
the seeds are in big 
round cases with 
spikes, that aren't 
prickly to touch, but 
have tiny clawed ends 
that catch onto your 
clothes — great for *bur- 
dock tag’ — you throw 
them at your opponent 
to see how many stick and 
because they aren’t really 
spiny no one can get hurt. 


Baked burdock 


Peel, chop into chunks, bake with roast lamb, chook 
and so on or add thin slices to stir fries. 


Burdock mash 

Boil till soft; mash with an equal amount of potato and 
a lot of butter or, even better, onions and garlic cooked in 
butter or olive oil till soft and transparent, then mash the lot. 


Etiquette for sharing the harvest 

One of the great joys of growing your own is being 
able to say: “Hey, would you like to pick some fruit before 
you go?” The downside of that is that once a visitor has 
shared your harvest one year they tend to think of the next 
harvest as theirs too (which is why this year I made 20 
bottles of Bryan’s favourite cumquat cordial as soon as they 
were ripe, so that every time a guest gazed at the laden tree 
and said hopefully, "I'll just pick a bag of these before I 
go,” I wouldn't have to either feel like Scrooge and say: 
“No way, get your mitts off Bryan's cumquats!", or miss 
out on the cumquat experience altogether . . . 

So this is a tactful guide to being polite with fruit. 
Actually it's got all the tact of an elephant tiptoeing through 
the strawberry patch, plus I'm lecturing to the converted — 
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you who grow your own. But in case anyone is inspired to 
hang guidelines for visitors from their lemon tree (I don't 
have the courage) here they are. 

1. Even if there are 1672 onions/30 parsley plants/60 corn 
stalks in the vegie garden, don't look at them hopefully and 
say, “Could I just pick a few to take home?" 

There are 1672 onions in the vegie garden to keep 
your hosts in onions till the next onion crop. If you take a 
bag of onions home with you your hosts may have to buy 
their onions later in the year — which is a terrible fate if you 
are used to homegrown. 1672 onions may look a lot, but 
1672 onions divided by 365 days in the year make . . . okay, 
just a nice amount for a family of four. What looks like a lot 
to someone who buys their food in weekly dribbles from 
the supermarket may look like not quite enough to someone 
who grows their own. 

If gardeners have a surplus, they'll tell you! In fact 
they'll beg you to take 60 giant zucchini and a barrel of 
tomatoes. It is, however, permissible to exclaim, “Wow! 
Your corn looks stunning!" as a subtle hint that you are very 
partial to homegrown corn . . . you could even add a not so 
subtle wistful, “It’s been years since I had corn fresh from 
the garden . . . do homegrown onions really taste better than 
bought ones?" 

2. No, your hosts can't possibly eat all those tomatoes or 
apricots — not fresh, anyway. But they are probably in- 
tending to make jam, chutney, bottle them, give them away 
as Christmas presents or are keeping their Mum and a few 
dear friends in vegies too. Again, if it's not offered, it's not 
spare... 

3. Some insane individuals (like me) grow stuff for the 
birds too. Those lillypillies aren't ‘going to waste’, they're 
bird tucker. And the chooks and wombats are very fond of 
corn, and a few peaches... 

4. You may have been offered all the walnuts in their 
garden for the last five years, but do ask again before you 
turn up with bags to pick them this year, in case the owners 
have decided they need to sell them or have found a great 
recipe for pickled walnuts. 

5. Please don’t steal fruit, pumpkins ef al, even if there 
seems to be plenty! Orchards and gardens cost — either 
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sweat or money. Just because it's hanging on the tree 
doesn't mean it's a free good. If you wouldn't steal their 
jewellery, don't steal their pumpkins! (To the discerning 
pumpkins are more valuable than diamonds anyway). 

But if the owners are away most of the time, or the 

fruit is falling on the ground and the fruit is a fruit fly risk, 
do give them a ring and ask if they’d mind if you picked the 
crop to keep away the little wrigglers . . . 
6. A jar of marmalade or plum sauce in return means it’s far 
more likely you’ll be given more Seville oranges and plums 
next year. Actually it’s usually those who don’t grow anything 
at all of their own that are the offenders, and who just see 
peaches on a tree as ‘something for nothing’ and get jealous. 
And those who do grow a lot know the unspoken rule of 
surpluses — I'll give you anything I have masses of, and you'll 
do the same for me, even if that day's a decade away. 


Thickets 


The last few years — two of hard baked drought and 
the last winter with the worst frosts for years — have really 
convinced me of the value of thickets. 

What are thickets? A thicket is a grove of trees, pref- 
erably several different types of trees. Most gardening 
books tell you to plant your fruit trees a good distance apart, 
so you get an orchard effect, with nice tracks in between the 
trees you can drive a tractor down. Unless you actually 
have a tractor, though, there is no need for this wasted 
space. And, even if you do have a tractor (and it doesn't 
spend most of its time being repaired and you actually use 
it), you can still have thickets of four trees close together. 

Thickets have enormous advantages. 

Cold: the only way I can grow tropical fruits like custard 
apples and paw paws here is in thickets — under the shade 
of other hardier trees. Yes, the trees grow more slowly but 
they are sheltered from all but the worst frosts and on cold 
nights it is warmer in the thicket too, even if they don't get 
as much sun. 

Drought: ground shaded by branches dries out more 
slowly and is less affected by hot dry winds. None of our 
thicket trees browned off last summer; all the others of the 
same species had brown leaf tips, or lost their leaves en- 
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The last few years of drought and frost have really convinced Jackie of the 
value of thickets. 


tirely. It was an extraordinarily dramatic difference. 
Feeding: thickets mean you can bung all sorts of rubbish 
under the trees: wattle branches, weeds, corn stalks, so they 
are hidden but slowly break down into mulch, feeding the 
trees. 

Birds: birds don't like making their way down into thick- 
ets. At the moment as I look out the window here I can see 
the currawongs carrying off avocadoes and the king parrots 
in the plum blossom but they are all on top of the trees, not 
down where the branches mingle. 

This seems like a pretty good division of the crop to 
me: they get the top bits I can't reach (not till I grow wings 
anyway) and I get all the fruit on the lower and middle 
branches. 


How to have a thicket 

Plant four trees about three metres apart. The trees 
need to be at least two different types, with different grow- 
ing habits — four if you can. My favourite thicket here is 
made up of three avocado trees, one large avocado seedling 
now flowering for the first time, two tamarilloes 
(tamarilloes will grow in shade), one navel orange, one 
Seville orange, one custard apple, one lychee (both small 
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and will probably stay small in this cold 
climate), one jaboticoba, two quinces 
and a banana passionfruit climbing 
up one of the avocadoes. Oh, 
and a Climbing Guinea rose on 
one of the other edges too... 
The avocadoes are deep 
rooted, the citrus shallow 
rooted and the others fit in where 
they can. And every decade the 
thicket grows larger as new seed- 
lings are rooting on the edges, 
more tamarilloes, more 
avocadoes, a seedling citrus that 
hasn't fruited yet so I don't know 
what interesting cross it may be. 
Mulch well, and keep well 
mulched. 

When the four trees are, well, tre size, plant other trees 
just under their canopy. This will mean the next lot of trees 
are protected, but they can grow out into the sunlight too. 

Thickets take time to grow, of course: years in hot 
climates, decades — or a decade and half anyway — in 
‘freeze your bum off’ climates in winter like ours. But they 
are such a stunningly efficient way to grow things. They're 
not like a farm orchard, not like a neat backyard, but as the 
trees would grow naturally if any natural forest grew all 
those fruits. (Sometimes I dream I can come back in a 
thousand years, and see just how effective my plantings 
have been: what has survived to replace itself, what has 
become a weed Just a dream as, of course, the climate will 
change probably in several directions over the next thou- 
sand years but in my dream the skeleton of my garden is 
still here, each species clinging to its microclimate and 
none have become weeds in the bush beyond.) 
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From Spade To Blade 


Gary Thomas’ Garden Recipes 


As our trusty garden chef, Gary Thomas, prepares for an 
extravagant ceremony to present him with a framed certificate to 
commemorate his first ten years of writing for Earth Garden, his 
mind wanders onto fresher things, such as vegie sausages that 

really are tasty, and spectacular desserts. 


HIS is my tenth year anniversary column. You’d fully engaged in long-term composting, never out looking 

i think a person would get good at something after for the next big thing, so maybe these changes in the way I 
ten years, wouldn't you? So how come the dead- deal are indicative of change in the broader community. 

lines always appear when I can least afford them? And Every time there is a malfunction, glitch, viral takeover or 
why does it still take hours and hours to get the words to meltdown we comment to ourselves, wryly perhaps sar- 
roll effortlessly out of my fingers? And where are those donically, that this is another example of computers mak- 
photographs of each dish I promised myself I would pub- ing our lives easier, meaning of course, they don’t, but 
lish alongside the recipes about when I reflect on the differences in ten years, just ten years, 
seven years back. maybe they do make life a little 


easier after all. What’s that, more 
time for leisure, you say .. . 


I also hoped in my secret 
heart that the editors might 
come through with a little long 
service leave for my perspicac- 
ity; maybe a ruby ring or a col- 
oured glass paperweight, but 
apparently it's only the public sec- 
tor handing out largesse for a dec- 
ade of devotion. Us worms of 
the earth must keep on strug- 
gling. 

And anniversaries! This 
particular marker in time has me 
reflecting upon the vast techno- 
logical difference ten years has 
made to the delivery of these 
words. When I was asked to write 
that first column in September 1993 
(Sep ‘93, that's not very long ago, is 


You're getting 
confused. That 
wasthe deadline 
for this month's 
column! 


It only seems like 
last week that 1 
wrote mu 
first column! 


Vegie sausages 
These sausages go well 
cooked on the barbecue, brushed 
with a little oil. The bean curd skin 
is available dried from Asian gro- 
cers. It costs between one and two 
dollars per packet. Each packet 
contains enough skin to make 
about 16 sausages. There are a 
number of different brands avail- 
able. I find the Product of Ma- 
laysia skins to be a finer product. 
The Chinese brands tend to be 
thicker and more rubbery, not re- 
ally suited to this purpose. Try and 
select skin that looks whole and is 


TSN 


it?), it was scratched out in longhand, not crumbly around the edges. 
sealed in an envelope and posted to EG HQ. There, Karen 3 cups soy beans, soaked overnight in plenty of water 
would type my rubbish, ringing on the telephone occasion- 1 cup butternut or Jap pumpkin 
ally to clarify some wording. Editors, playing around with 1 cup broccolini or broccoli florets 
pretty basic desktop units, would columnise the work, 12 fresh sage leaves 
swearing every time the program collapsed and they had to breadcrumbs or rice flour 
start again. salt and pepper 
Now, the next season’s recipes are already saved for | packet bean curd skin. 
instant access, I have finger tip touch to world-wide refer- 4 1. Rinse soy beans and simmer in plenty of water until just 
encing, and this column is typed up on computer keyboard, tender. Drain. Hull. The simplest method for hulling 
automatically checked for spelling and grammar, then soybeans is to place them in a large container under the tap 
punched instantly through the ether where another software and as you fill the container with cold water, use one hand 
program gets it printer ready. to stir the pot, making a whirlpool of beans and water. 
I truly am a worm of the earth, you know, usually Many of the skins will separate from the beans and float to 
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the surface. Pour the water off and through a sieve as the 
skins will block up pipes if flushed down the plumbing 
system. Repeat. Three or four times is usually enough to 
clean up most of it. Chop the cleaned beans so they 
resemble a very coarse meal. If using a machine, some of 
the mix around the blade will be like a buttery mash. This 
is a good result. 

2. Finely chop the pumpkin. I pulse it through my food 
processor so it's not much bigger than a match head. Bring 
some water to the boil. Blanch pumpkin bits for about a 
minute. Drain and cool. Don't let it be mushy. This is our 
beef fat substitute to prevent the sausage drying out too much 
while cooking. Any of the other squashes will do just as well. 
3. Repeat step 2 with the broccoli. 

4. Finely chop the sage leaves. 

5. Combine the beans, broccoli, pumpkin and sage in a 
large bowl. Mix well. The mixture should hold together 
smoothly and be quite dry. Use some breadcrumbs and or 
rice flour if necessary to adjust the feel of the mix. Hàve a 
light hand. 

6. Season lightly with salt and pepper, remembering that 
the skin still needs wrapping. Taste a little bit of the bean 
curd skin. You will find it quite salty. 

7. The skin will be in a single folded piece inside the 
plastic packet. Handle gently. Place it in enough water to 
moisten all over. As the skin softens, tease apart the layers. 
Place on a large benchtop. It will open out to a piece about 
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900 mm x600 mm. With a sharp knife or scissors, cut into 
16 equal pieces. 

8. Place about a quarter cup of filling on each rectangle, 
pushed out in a rough sausage shape. Roll up gently, 
folding the sides in for a neater result. Just like wrapping a 
Christmas present really. Rest for an hour or so before 
cooking just to let the skin set back into itself. Will keep 
refrigerated for up to a week. Prepared sausages can also 
be baked. Brush with oil then place in a pre heated moder- 
ate to hot oven for about 25 minutes. 


Spectacular dessert 

I’m afraid I’ve waffled on past my word limit so the 
spectacular dessert recipe will have to wait. For those with 
their own bag of tricks, this is the description: nectarine 
halves are roasted with vanilla syrup and a few pipped 
cherries for colour. Cool. Serve on top of a French 
meringue baked with almond meal and soft vanilla ice 
cream. Drizzle with the reserved vanilla syrup and butter- 
scotch cream. Makes spectacular little individual sweets or 
presents like a slightly healthier pavlova. 

Still haven’t heard anything from the editors. Maybe 
I’m being retrenched, downsized and placed on lighter 
duties. But hang on, is that a marching band I can hear in 
the distance .. . 

Cheers, Gary Thomas. 
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egeta Me Ve (S We 


by Colin Statham 
Tweed Heads, New South Wales. 


I did my homework, found it was 2200 km away, had 
plenty of WWOOF hosts, and was a 48 hour trip from 
Brisbane, with a ten hour break in Sydney. I visited Dar- 
ling Harbour, and took a ferry trip to Manly. Then by train 
I went to Albury, arriving at 4:00 am, then coach to 
Adelaide 900 km away, arriving at 4:15 pm. A walk 
around, a tram trip to Glenelg to see the ocean, and the first 
sleep I’ve had in the horizontal position for over 70 hours. 
Refreshed, up early, to get the coach to the ferry, then 
the 40 minute ferry trip to yet another adventure. I booked 
in at the YHA for the first night on the island then took to 
walking and sightseeing, and got yarning to a bloke weed- 
ing his very dry garden, that fronted the beach. He had a 
small wallaby that had a broken leg, and after a vet had set 
it, the wallaby had limped around his yard and was due to 
have the cast off soon. He mentioned how quickly the 
sandy soil dried out, and how the numerous weeds always 
survived, but not his precious vegies. 

I explained to him that I was in WWOOF, handing 
him a brochure, and showed him my host book, where 
people can work for five hours a day, for their keep, mostly 
on organic farms. 

“Looking around here I can see I could help you with 
your soil drying out," I said to the chap. 


I WANTED to see Kangaroo Island in South Australia. 
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Earth Garden's nomadic WWOOF host and wwoofer, Colin Statham, continues his 
series of articles on WWOOF host farms around Australia. This issue he visits 
Kangaroo Island off the South Australian coast. 


"See all that seaweed over there, and all those lawn 
clipping in that heap? You could mix them 50/50 and put it 
around your plants as mulch. Not too thick or it'll pack 
down and not let the water through. You'll find it keeps the 
sun off the soil, reducing moisture loss, and that the worms 
and microbes will start to come back — also praying man- 
tis, and the cute little green frogs that eat any bugs' eggs. 
I'll get some of the seaweed and some clippings, and mix 
them in your wheelbarrow, then spread it around every- 
thing — flowers, vegies," I said. 

He was delighted, and said: “Want a cup of tea?" 

“Yes,” I said, “if you've got biscuits". 

I must have been there for two hours. It's great to be 
able to do this — just stop and talk, with no pressure of 
having to be somewhere else. I left, and went around the 
local boat harbour, sheltered from the w:ldest of storms that 
would come in from the Southern Ocean. 

The rugged coastline is a haven for wildlife, with 
seals and penguins. I found an information centre, and 
tapped into local knowledge as a great investment. 

I got back to the YH, worn out by 5:30. I had a feed, 
and yarned with other world travellers, including three 
Germans who were seeing Australia by motorcycle, and 
had three weeks. They were so excited that I hadn't the 
heart to tell them Australia is a big place, and three weeks 
wasn't enough. 

Next day I was up early, and met the hosts I'd rung 
earlier: Mike, and Cherry from Cape Willoughby on the 


leg, and after a vet had set it, the wallaby recovered 
and was due to have the cast off soon. 


east coast. Their paradise overlooked the beach 100 me- 
tres away, the mainland, and sailing boats. Mike had been 
a cameraman on the TV series of ‘Rumpole of the Bailey’, 
and had mixed with the man that coined the phrase: “She 
who must be obeyed". Here I worked at general farm 
maintenance, window cleaning, and a special talent of 
mine came in handy: navigating. 

So with compass and ribbons, Cherry and I set off 
from a known point, to plan a path through an 88 hectare 
forest, that's to be part of a nature trail to the native grass 
trees, unspellable fungi, and giant ferns. We put ribbons 
on the trees, dodged stumps, fallen logs and the thickest of 
the bush, to come out just where we wanted. We had the 
afternoon off, and went to see the Cape Willoughby light- 
house, and a tour of the top light. What marvellous pieces 
of equipment these lenses are, and the views of the coast- 
line they protected. Early ships, from the 1780s onwards 
would have loved to have seen this light. The lightkeepers 
were my hosts’ neighbours, and I got a tour of the work- 
shop and lens cleaning station. 
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A none too friendly possum lived in a part tree trunk 
attached to a WWOOF host’s house on the rugged 
south-west coast of Kangaroo Island. 


On now to Scott and Liz at The Wallaby Run, Pelican 
Lagoon, a conservation park, and organic vegie garden, 
where bees were my main concern (being allergic to all 
kinds of stings). Lunch was a salad straight from the garden, 
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like an animal grazing. Later, mulching everything in 
sight, I started thinking, “Can a person get addicted to 
mulching?" 

Scott has his own band, and we spent time rehears- 
ing, him on the guitar, and me annoying him with the 
mouth organ. I'd planned on three weeks on the island 
because I wanted to see the Annual Wooden Boat and 
Steam Festival, at Goolwa on the mainland. Now I only 
had another eight days, so it was on to Kate and Belinda at 
Snellings Beach, on the rugged south-west coast, 200 
metres from the Southern Ocean, with constant winds of 
20 kph. 

Here there were guest houses, and I watered the 
newly planted native shrubs along the foreshore and fed a 
none too friendly possum that lived in a part tree trunk 
attached to the house. I had four lovely days here, then was 
offered a lift part way to the ferry and got three further lifts 
to get there, all by females. I asked if this was usual, as on 
the mainland females don't usually do this. They said that 
there's very little crime on the island, and the only way off 
the island is by ferry. 

I had a lovely time on the island. It's a photographer/ 
writer's paradise: the scenery, people, and wildlife superb, 
and most friendly. The 5:00 pm ferry across to the main- 
land, and the only bus to Goolwa, connect! I arrived in 
Goolwa and stayed aboard one of the great steam paddle 
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wheelers of the 1860s, ‘The Murray Queen’. What indul- 
gence, and with my imagination, I brought the scene alive, 
with the sights and sounds. “All aboard!” Whistles blow- 
ing, wisps of steam, smoke, and the smell of hot oil, with 
stokers throwing logs into the fire box, and last minute 
loading of wool bales, and chooks. 

Then the real thing. Steam engines, people in period 
costume, engines that ran on logs of wood, smoking, clank- 
ing, releasing steam from their safety valves. Road rollers, 
traction engines, portable steam boilers, steam vehicles, a 
truck with a huge boiler underneath, with a boiler fired by 
brown coal, from within the cab, steam train journeys, 
noise, smells, and men in leather caps, passionately talking 
of the ‘babies’ they had found, and faithfully restored. 

Talking their ‘language’, took me back to my time on 
the steam locomotives of the railways (aahh! It weren’t that 
long ago.) Then it was on to Adelaide, and a coach to Mt 
Gambier, where on arrival I was taken to ‘jail’ for three 
weeks. But you’ve already read that story in EG 120! Or 
have you? 


* Wwoofing is a cheap and cheerful way to see Aus- 
tralia. Many people also use it to try an area or way of 
life before plunging in. Whether as a wwoofer or a host, 
give it a go. Contact: WWOOF Australia, W Tree, 
Buchan, Victoria, 3885, phone (03) 5155 0218. 
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The Fiador knot 
for headstalls 


This fascinating knot is extracted from the new book by 
renowned Australian author and publisher, 
Ron Edwards. Knots for horse-lovers* presents all 
the knots a horselover will probably ever need. 


Written & illustrated by Ron Edwards 


Kuranda, Queensland. 


4 : Y HE Fiador knot can used to create this 
headstall. I have found this to be a popular 
headstall in recent years, and have even seen it 

used as a bridle on well trained horses used to neck 

reining and working in a hackamore. 

The Fiador knot is rarely seen in Australia and 
used only for odd jobs such as this one. In America it 
has always been an important knot to the cowboy, 
being an essential part of the popular type of hackamore 
bridle. It is thought to have originated on the pampas of 
South America and worked its way north from Mexico 
and into the south-west of the United States. Its South 
American name was Fiador, but the American cowboy 
often mispronounces this as Theodore. 

Today people tend to buy everything they need 
from a shop, and many do not realise that they can make 
a lot of their own gear themselves, and at very little 
cost. There is tremendous satisfaction in making your 
own horse gear, and even the raw beginner can make 
these knots, provided they work slowly and calmly, 
trying to understand the reasons for every move. 


* Ron Edwards, author of the popular Bushcraft 
series of books, has just published Knots for 
horselovers. Based on Ron's experience as the owner 
of a saddlery business for over 30 years and his 
lifelong interest in knots and horses, this book 
presents all the knots a horselover will probably ever 
need. It contains step by step instructions on how to 
tie 29 knots, plus full details on how to make two sorts 
of bridle, a headstall and a halter, all from rope. It is 
illustrated with many diagrams as well as his own 
recent horse drawings. Other relevant books by Ron 
Edwards include Knots for Beachcombers and Mari- 
ners, Making A Stock Saddle, Making a Saddle Tree, 
The Mongolian Saddle, Bushcraft 9 - How to Make 
Whips, Counterlining a Stock Saddle, Saddle Repairs, 
Bushcraft 7 (with details on horse collars and pack 
saddles), and Knots Useful and Ornamental. 


The Fiador knot can be used to create 
this headstall. 


To buy Ron's books contact The Rams Skull Press, 12 
Fairyland Road, Kuranda, Queensland, 4872, Australia. 
Phone: (07) 4093 7474, fax: (07) 4051 4484, email 
<ramskull@tpg.com.au>, or visit the website at 
<www.ramskullpress.com.au>. 
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World-famous founder of the no-dig gardening movement, Esther Deans, is alive and 
well at 92, and tending daily to a flourishing garden at her retirement home in 
Sydney. Sydney Permaculture member and photographer, Isabella Lettini, 
interviewed Esther especially for Earth Garden at her home recently. 


by Isabella Lettini 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


PENDING the day with the guru of the ‘no dig 
garden' felt like I was spending the day with an old 


friend. I visited Esther Deans at her home at a leafy 
North Shore retirement village, initially to take photos of 
her garden for the 2003 Sydney Garden Show. As the day 
progressed, that reason became irrelevant as she shared her 
knowledge, life experiences and friendship. 

Anyone who has had the pleasure of meeting Esther 
Deans can understand what makes her 
such a fascinating person, and what 
motivates her to be so enthusiastic 
about life. At 92 years of age she is 
still sharing her valuable knowledge 
and past experiences. She has met 
many people from all walks of life 
branching from all corners of the 
world, and still today teaches people 
about no dig gardens. Her work with 
people with disabilities earned her an 
Order of Australia Medal in 1998. 

When asked how long she has 
been gardening for, she answered “all 
her life". She was told that she was 
born under a cabbage, and she is the 
ninth child in a family of ten. Her 
family moved from Paddington to a 
seven acre property in Merrylands 
when she was very young. Her father 
had a good vegetable garden. She can 
still remember digging up sweet potato 
or picking strawberries. Her garden- 
ing gene came from her Scottish 
grandmother, “who could turn an ugly 
stump into something of beauty". Her 
grandmother lived in Megalong Valley 
and even though they never met, 
Esther always feels her presence. 

Esther introduced me to the no 


Esther Deans at 
home in 2003. 
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“Look closely cu the centre of 
a flower aud you will gind 
aature's construction.” 

—Esther Deans OAM 


dig garden and explained how it originally evolved. When 
Esther and her husband Tom moved to a property in the St 
Ives 46 years ago they couldn’t cultivate the soil because the 
composition was purely clay, so digging was not an option. 
It was then that the no dig garden was born and an abundance 
of luscious organic vegetables appeared not long after the 
garden was established. Tom regularly visited the horse 
stables at Terrey Hills to get lucerne hay and stable leftovers 
which are very good for nourishing the garden. Combining 
the stable supplies with compost, formed nutrient-rich gar- 
den beds which plants flourished in. Before long people 
were being shown how to create these 
productive no dig gardens. 

Twenty six years later Esther and 
Tom moved to the retirement village, 
finding their new garden consisting of 
only three plants and clay soil. They 
built concrete edges and added lucerne 
hay, compost and manure. Now her 
cottage garden blooms with dahlias, 
sasanquas, crucifix orchids, hydran- 
geas, chrysanthemums, gardenias, 
even a purple flowering lucerne which 
sprouted from mulch. Her garden is “a 
giving garden” because it is in flower 
all year round. 

One of the oldest plants in Esther’s 
garden is a pelargonium, a plant cutting 
obtained from Waverly cemetery many 
years ago, near her parents’ tomb- 
stones. Banana peels are buried in the 
garden as “geraniums love them”. But- 
terflies are abundant in Esther’s garden 
and add to the colour and beauty of her 
little haven. She recommends that peo- 
ple shouldn’t kill caterpillars as “they 
are our future butterflies”, and “cater- 
pillars are nature’s pruners”. 

Buddleias have purple flowers 
which attract butterflies into her gar- 
den. Sweet potato skins are also buried 


Right: Esther's handy tools: an extendable water pouring tool and a 


kneeling pad with support handles. 


in the garden: “if you bury skins you'll get return,” and they 
certainly do thrive in Esther's garden. Nothing is wasted in 
her home — what isn't shared with the local birdlife and 
wildlife either goes in the garden or worm farm. Maggie 
the magpie visits at around two o'clock each day for her 
cheese, bread and other titbits. Possy, the mother possum 
and her junior possums, look forward to feasting on fruit 
skins every evening. She has a connection with these 
creatures that nobody else has. 

Gardeners cared for her garden when she recently 
spent 14 weeks in hospital with a broken wrist. Some plants 
that were removed by the gardeners 
grew back not long after which shows 
the strength of her garden. She ex- 
plained that where there is life force in 
a seed it will hang onto life. Bushfires 
are a classic example of this: “Seeds 
that have tenacity, have strength — 
they hang onto life because of the life 
force within". She demonstrated dous- 
ing, which is the use of a pendulum to 
determine whether a plant has life 
force or even what gender it is. She 
also uses the pendulum to make vari- 
ous daily decisions, and it hasn't failed 
her yet. She can use a pendulum to 
determine whether a home has good 
energy or whether it's built over bad 
water. 


‘Handicapable’ 
Esther’s work with people with 
disabilities, or “handicapable“ peo- 


— — MARC 


Above: Esther's home at a retirement village in Sydney. 


Web: www.pioneertanks.com.au 


ple, gained her an honorary Order of Australia Medal 
(OAM) in 1998. Her teaching and tools have assisted 
many people including the elderly. She showed me her 
pulley system, kneeling pad with support handles, and her 
extendable water pouring tool made from a broom handle 
and old measuring jug: *very useful for people in wheel- 
chairs". Her book No-dig Gardening and Leaves of Life is 
published in Braille and available on tape. She wants to 
ensure that all people with problems are able to experience 
the healing touch of mother earth. 

Her husband of 70 years, Tom, passed away three 
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Esther's husband, Tom and son John, at their first property at St Ives in 1956. 


years ago now. “I had a pretty wonderful husband who 
supported me throughout the years. Without him I couldn't 
have done all this". Tom did all the typing, looked after the 
books, and organised all the travel tickets so that she would 
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be able to travel around 
the world to teach people. 
Tom and Esther met the 
day the Harbour Bridge 
opened in 1932: “We 
shared one milkshake and 
two straws and we were 
together ever after". 

Esther has received let- 
ters from around the 
world from people who 
she has not yet met but she 
answers all letters with 
love, friendship and a spe- 
cial little surprise from her 
garden, whether it is an 
autumn leaf, blood leaf or 
even a feather. 

Esther Deans lives 
with seed pods and sea 
shells scattered around her 
home and garden. She is 
not only connected with the garden, but the creatures 
within it, as well as the ocean and its creatures. Her secrets 
to longevity are: keep the mind active because there is so 
much to do, move and stretch daily, understand your body 
and how to keep happy and healthy, eat plenty of fresh food 
and salads, appreciate and love the beautiful world and the 
wonders within. Work together with nature and you will 
grow together, things will grow with love. . 


* Esther's No-dig Gardening and Leaves of Life can be . 
purchased through The Good Life Book Club or good 
bookshops. Two thirds of Esther's royalties go to spastic 
children and blind children. The remainder she uses for 
travel tickets and administration costs. 


*Story & photography by Isabella Lettini, photogra- 
pher, phone 0405 357 151, or email <ilettini@bigpond. 
net.au». 
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At last: big fridges for solar homes 


SK anyone whose home is not connected to the 
A power grid their biggest problem and they'll tell 

you — it's refrigeration. Only very large solar 
power systems can generate enough electricity to comfort- 
ably run a conventional family-size fridge, and the alterna- 
tive for most people is a gas fridge: expensive to buy, 
expensive to operate, ecologically unsound and unreliable 
in very hot weather. 

Thanks to some pioneering work by two 
Castlemaine men, there's now an alternative for people 
living on independent power systems. Stuart Jamieson 
and Mike Bourke have formed a company, *Ecold', whose 
clever adaptations make the standard 300-litre domestic 
refrigerator a realistic option for families reliant on solar 
or wind power. 

The Ecold fridge uses between one-third and one- 
half of the energy consumed by a standard fridge and 
could save up to $8000 on the installation of a solar power 
system. The efficiency gain is so remarkable the question 
inevitably arises: “Why haven't the big electrical appli- 
ance companies investigated this technology?" 

The reason, says Stuart, is that the standard fridge 
is designed to be cheap, not efficient. "It's a product 
that's designed to be sold as cheaply as possible and 
plugged in anywhere that has mains electricity. But its 
cheapness means it's not operating at anything like opti- 
mum efficiency," he says. Ecold's secret lies in convert- 
ing the standard-model fridge with the installation of two 
German-made DC compressors. To date, 12 Ecold 
fridges have been tested in the marketplace, and the 
response has been enthusiastic — all are performing up 
to expectation. 

The concept of the energy-efficient fridge occurred 
to the new partners while they were, quite literally, up in 
the air. Stuart, who is well known in Central Victoria as 
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‘The Solar Bloke’ — he designs and installs domestic 
solar-power systems — was learning to fly, and his in- 
structor was Mike, who operates an electrical repair busi- 
ness in Castlemaine. “He was teaching me to fly,” quips 
Stuart. “I was teaching him fear.” 

Stuart had been explaining to Mike that many of his 
clients didn’t realise their solar systems simply wouldn’t 
handle a family-size fridge. “It always seems to surprise 
people,” Stuart says. After tossing the problem around, 
they came to the conclusion they could make a much 
more energy-efficient appliance. The technology in- 
volved is not new, although, to their knowledge, no one 
else has yet tried to develop it in Australia. 

The theory was one thing, putting it into practice 
another. The electrical circuitry involved in the conver- 
sion is complex and “involved a lot of trial and error, a lot 
of fine-tuning,” according to Mike. The standard 300- 
litre fridge from which Ecold fridges are adapted costs 
about $900. After conversion, the same fridge will cost 
$2400. This Stuart points out, is approximately the same 
cost as a similar-sized LP gas fridge. 

Furthermore, the Ecold fridge will save one tonne 
of greenhouse gases a year over a conventional fridge, 
and three tonnes over an LP gas-powered fridge. This is 
in addition to the eco-savings made by generating elec- 
tricity by solar, wind or hydro power. Care has also 
been taken to ensure Ecold fridges and freezers are built 
using environmentally friendly materials such as 
styrofoam packing that does not use ozone-depleting 
gases in its manufacture, and CFC and HCFC-free, 
ozone-friendly refrigerant gases. 


* For more details about the Ecold fridge, phone (03) 
54705890, or (03) 5475 2062 (AH), or write to Rear 27 
Lyttleton St, Castlemaine, Victoria, 3450. 
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Permaculture 
_-@. in Hindsight 


This issue our long-standing permaculture writer, Bruce Hedge of 
Newham in Victoria (email bahedge@bigpond.com) looks at 
‘The Politics of Frost’. 


try. The droughts, the rains, the floods, the fire and 

the famine. She never mentioned frost. Or hail. It 
has recently become apparent that a tragedy has occurred in 
Victoria’s Goulburn and Murray valleys. On September 27 
2003, a late spring frost did millions of dollars of damage to 
orchards, vineyards, and tomato crops across a wide area. 
Then soon afterwards, hailstorms capriciously stripped 
newly forming leaves in some areas, leaving many people 
wondering what they’d done to deserve this. On top of last 
year’s drought. 

I can’t begin to imagine how a disaster like this 
affects a fruit growing region, because everyone is so de- 
pendent on a good crop for keeping the local economy 
alive. A few years ago, most of my apple trees suffered a 
similar fate after three consecutive days of frosts but my 
livelihood does not depend on fruit, 
so I shrugged it off, and enjoyed 
the following year’s crop that 
much more. 

From a permacultural point 
of view, how could we prevent 
such a huge loss happening? Let’s 
start with frost. It may be useful to 
plant dozens of different varieties, 
with slightly different flowering 
times, so some varieties may make 
it through severe events. The trou- 
ble with that, of course, is that 
many varieties of some fruit are not 
nearly as tasty, and therefore sale- 
able, as others. Harvesting is much 
more difficult because some trees 
ripen progressively and at different 
times from others. 

No, permaculture orchards 
are not commercially viable. 
(Don’t confuse organic agriculture 
with permaculture, as some people 
do.) But now let’s look at preventing damage from frost. 
The Bureau of Meteorology is pretty good at frost predic- 
tion, so at least we have some warning. I remember as a 
child driving up the Clutha Valley in Otago, New Zealand, 
on frosty nights when the air was thick with smoke. The 


D OROTHEA Mackellar loved her sunburnt coun- 
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orchardists had fires piled high with green foliage billow- 
ing forth vast volumes of thick smoke, which hung in the 
valleys, acting like a blanket, preventing heat escaping to 
the crystal clear night sky. Crude but effective. Maybe this 
method doesn’t work on flat plains, since I’m not aware of it 
now. Perhaps pollution laws prevent it! Another way to stop 
frost damage is to spray a fine mist of water over the area. 
This creates a covering layer that must be frozen before the 
fruit is damaged. Again, a bit like a blanket. 

A third way to prevent frost damoge is quite fascinat- 
ing. A few years ago, I was driving through Bacchus 
Marsh in Victoria when I spied, in amongst the orchards, a 
couple of tall towers with propellers on top. I thought at the 
time how wonderful it was that electrical wind generators 
were finally being recognised on a commercial scale. I was 
then informed that these towers were in fact diesel driven 
fans to stir the air on cold 
nights to minimise frost dam- 


It's uour Government age. No frost occurs on windy 
HailRelief Package! nights. 
And here begins the poli- 


tics. I can almost hear the 
cries from the pro-GE lobby: 
“We need to introduce geneti- 
cally engineered fruit to pre- 
vent disasters like this 
happening again". The classic 
case of course is the transgenic 
tomato which has an anti- 
freeze gene from a fish spliced 
into it to prevent frost damage. 

"We must develop more 
and more marginal land for 
food growing if we are to feed 
the world," I can hear them 
saying. "Let's grow frost re- 
sistant tomatoes in the deserts, 
or mangoes in Victoria!" Bil- 
lions of dollars are being spent 
on genetic engineering research. My real worry is that one 
or two companies will own the patents on this research, and 
the developing world, where it is really needed, will never 
be able to afford to use the discoveries. 

Perhaps a few million dollars spent on giant fans in 


the fruit growing areas of Australia might help prevent 
frost damage in future. Is that practical? Has anyone tried 
using the blower spraying machines with water to reduce 
frost damage? Or are the volumes of water necessary just 
too big? 

Let's play the devil's advocate 
here. Suppose that it can be proven that 
transgenic crops are okay. Such discov- 
eries would totally change land use 
throughout the world, and when land 
use changes, everything changes. Per- 
haps drought-resistant genes can be 
found and spliced into common grains. 
Middle Eastern countries growing all 
their food — no need to export oil to 
pay forit. Horn of Africa countries self- 
sufficient in food. China using Mongo- 
lian deserts to feed her billion souls. A 
change in world tensions? No more fully 
laden juggernauts thundering down the 
Hume Highway laden with watermelons 
destined for southern tables! 

Sorry, I don't think you can prove such crops are 
safe. DDT, thalidomide, Agent Orange, and the cane toad 
all come to mind. Science said they were safe. There's a 
huge anti-GE movement in New Zealand right now — 
perhaps we can learn something from them. 


The Wilderness Society and Earthgarden Magazine present the 
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A fruit orchard frost fan at 
Bacchus Marsh, Victoria. 


Hail 

Hail is another story. Short of covering huge areas 
with mesh I can’t think of another way to protect crops 
against hail. There’s a three hectare orchard near here 
with a cover of white mesh on a strong 
frame. It protects a high value export 
apple crop and has the added benefit of 
protecting the trees from birds, wind and 
frosts. Expensive but effective. Totally 
impractical, however, for large areas of 
primary fruit growing. I don’t pretend to 
know any answers, but it doesn’t stop me 
being sympathetic to anyone who has 
lost a year’s income because of a freak of 
Nature. 

This year’s apple flowering is weird. 
The first flower of my 200 plus varieties 
usually occurs between September 27 
and 30. The peak of blossom is often on 
my wife, Alice’s, birthday — October 
16. As I write, only two trees are in 
flower on 19 October, and the peak is at 
least two weeks away. Very strange indeed, and unprec- 
edented in 20 years. I wonder if the exceptionally dry 
year in 2002 has something to do with it. If it’s happening 
in your area, I'd love to hear. Drop me a line to <bahedge 
@bigpond.com>. 
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Ask the 


Wildlife Doctor 


Want to know how you can get your local wildlife 
to love you? Living harmoniously with Nature 
means learning how to encourage wildlife and 


their habitat. Earth Garden encourages any reader to 
contact our very own specialist, Dr Barry Traill. Write to Earth Garden, 
PO Box 2, Trentham, Victoria, 3458, fax (03) 5424 1743 or e-mail 
<info@earthgarden.com.au>. 


by Dr Barry Traill 
Maleny, Queensland. 


Eagle owls in the garden 
Dear Dr Traill, 

We live on a bushy five acre block on the outskirts of 
Brisbane. The block slopes down to a creek with rainforest 
along it. A few months ago we heard — and occasionally 
saw — a big owl in the garden. Recently my son found the 
owl in the daytime sitting in a tree along the creek. It now 
seems to be there most days and one day we saw it with 
what looked like a possum in its claws. A birdwatching 
friend said it was probably a powerful owl and that it was 
rare and special to our district. My friend said it might need 
a hollow tree to nest in during the day. Is there anything we 
can do to help it? 

Regards, Suzanne, Samford, Queensland. 


Dear Suzanne, 

If it is very big, with ‘chevrons’ on its chest (little 
triangular shaped markings) it is indeed a powerful owl, our 
huge eagle of the night. These are wonderful, beautiful 
birds. They are at the very top of the food chain — taking 
possums, gliders, large birds, and in your area, lots of fruit 
bats. The behaviour you describe is typical. They nest in 
the winter and so during autumn often call regularly as the 
pair gets down to some serious pre-mating bonding — both 
males and females have a very deep double “whoooo” call 
— like a boobook owl on steroids. 

The female lays two eggs in a big hollow, usually 
fairly high up in a eucalypt. The male roosts separately 
during the day usually in a tree with a dense canopy — such 
as yours along the creek. He then hunts each night flying in 
to the nest to feed the female and then the young owlets. 
When the young leave the hollow tree nest the whole family 
then roosts in trees nearby during the day. 
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There is probably nothing you need to do except keep 
the bush on your block in good nick. From the timing of 
your letter I suspect you are watching a male and that the 
female is actually nearby on a nest. Usually the male roosts 
within 100 metres or less of the nest. Have a scout around 
for likely looking hollows which could take an owl a couple 
of feet high. And in late spring listen at night for the trilling 
of the owlets as they call for food. When they fledge they 
are adorable: a couple of feet high of white and brown fluff, 
with enormous talons attached. 

Powerful owls are found throughout the forests and 
woodlands of eastern Australia, but are rare because of loss 
of habitat from clearing and logging. A pair usually need 
large areas — up to several thousand hectares of bush — to 
produce the 200 to 300 possums a year they need to get by. 
A bit of an exception to this are the outskirts of the major 
cities: Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane. Because of gar- 
dens and fruit trees the cities have unnaturally high 
populations of possums and fruit bats, so the city fringes 
can support pairs of powerful owls in smaller territories — 
if they can find a hollow tree to nest in. It looks like your 
gully might be such a spot. 

And your friend is right about them being special for 
the Samford Valley. I was driving through Samford a few 
months ago and saw road signs showing a picture of a pow- 
erful owl as the faunal emblem of the district. Have a scout 
around for the nest tree and protect it from disturbance if 
you find it. Otherwise just sit back, don’t get too attached to 
your backyard possums or fruit bats, and enjoy having such 
a special and rare beast on your land. 

Cheers, Barry. 


Rat baiting 
Dear Barry, 

I am writing to you to hopefully find an answer or two 
for a rodent problem existing on my hobby farm north of 


Powerful Owl 
Ninox strenva. 
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Melbourne. At night time there are rats and mice in the 
trees, around the bird aviaries and in the chicken area. The 
rats are huge (apparently the Norwegian) and I’ve 
attempted baiting to find that the rodents return after being 
baited and shift poisonous baits out into bird areas causing 
danger to the domestic animals. Also if a cat or dog catch 
baited rats and mice (which is easily done due to their being 
sick and slow), the cat or dog will be poisoned if biting into 
the poisoned rodent, so I would not consider that ever again 
as a means to rectify the rodent problem. Hoping you can 
offer a suggestion, 

Wendy, Hurstbridge, Victoria. 


G' day Wendy, 

Quite a few people have asked me similar questions 
which I've also pondered on at length in our occasionally 
rat infested shed. There are no easy answers for introduced 
rats and mice. The first rule of course is to try to keep food 
sources to a minimum. Being super hygienic by having a 
rodent proof compost bin and food for chooks which they 
can't access is a basic first start. However, with an aviary 
and chooks you would have to be very anal to make it clean 
enough to never attract rats and mice. 

I usually rely on keeping things clean and trapping 
with snap traps and live traps. There are no other options I 
know of besides poisons. If any readers do resort to poi- 
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sons the following advice may be useful to minimise sec- 
ondary poisoning of domestic animals or wildlife. Thanks 
to Jill Redwood for passing on this advice from a contact of 
hers. 

*Most of the rodenticides on the market are anti-co- 
agulants. They interrupt the blood chemistry. First genera- 
tion anti-coagulants are broken down in the liver relatively 
quickly and are expelled from the rat in urine and faeces. 
They also take up to three days to act, so by the time the rat 
dies it has already degraded most residues of 
Coumatetralyl, the active constituent. Since two to three 
feeds are required to kill, the rats seem not to associate the 
bait with the sickness. 

Bayers enviro-health branch in Sydney claim their 
first generation anti-coagulants have been in use for 40 
years and there has never been a report of secondary kill of 
wildlife. Racumin by Bayer is a first generation anti-co- 
agulant and is advertised as wildlife friendly. There are 
other first generation anti-coagulants on the market. 

The products to avoid in terms of secondary poison- 
ing are the so-called single feed baits. These are known as 
second generation anti-coagulants. Though based on the 
same active constituent, residues are broken down more 
slowly and they kill much more quickly. So the chance of 
secondary poisoning is higher than with first generation 
anti-coagulants. Like traps, rats become, ‘bait shy’ to sec- 
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ond generation anticoagulants. 

Though synthesised, both these family of products 
are based on a naturally occurring family of chemicals 
called the Coumarims, which, I’m told, bio-degrade in the 
environment. However, neither of these family of products 
are allowable inputs in a certified organic system. 

There is product called Quintox which is allowable 
under organic standards. Based on a vitamin D inhibitor 
(cholecalciferol) it blocks metabolic pathways, which leads 
to death. Being a multi-feedant, rats and mice seem not to 
become shy of it. There seem to be some problems with 
availability, check with your local rural or garden shop. We 
are still working on tracking down the distributor and will 
fill you in when we know more." 

Hope this helps if you resort to baiting. 

Good luck, Barry. 


Pesty cockatoos 
Hi Dr Barry, 

I have just moved from Geelong to a place called 
Merton which is half way between Yea and Mansfield (the 
surrounding country is very beautiful). I have just planted 
all my fruit trees but I fear they will be destroyed by the 
cockatoos: I have had my vegies pulled out of the ground, 
bulbs eaten and then pulled out. My dream was to be self- 
sufficient but I feel that may not be possible and it depresses 


Australia's first 


Newcastle City Council began rolling out Australia's first 
biodiesel fleet in October 2003 after the approval of a 
tender for the purchase of 20 per 
cent biodiesel for the Council's 228 
diesel powered vehicles. Biodiesel 
is a cleaner burning fuel made from 
renewable sources including waste 
cooking oil, canola, sunflower, 
soya bean, cotton seed and animal 
fats. A blend of 80 per cent petro 
diesel and 20 per cent biodiesel 
(known as B20) has been intro- 
duced. 

This action comes after 18 
months testing B20 on a council tip 
truck and Council's Flower Power 
kombi. Tests by Maitland Diesel 
Services show a 33 per cent reduc- 
tion in carbon monoxide emissions 
and a 26 per cent reduction in black 
smoke when using the B20 blend. 

The Council's Energy and 
Resource Officer, Rodney 
Ingersoll, says, “Asthma is a seri- 


me greatly. I have put nets over my vegie patch and wanted 
to expand the area. What else can I do? Please help. 
Marilyn, Merton, Victoria. 


Hi Marilyn, 

I find that birds are usually fairly easy to deal with 
when it comes to gardens. The only exception I know are 
some groups of sulphur-crested cockies that develop a taste 
for eating wooden houses, especially cedar ones. It can be 
a bugger to net the whole house or have the kids chasing off 
the birds during all daylight hours. 

For vegies, if you have a problem you usually have to 
net them. A bit tedious but worth the effort if you have 
persistent bowerbirds, rosellas or cockies and you begrudge 
them their share or they take the lot (it's unusual for cockies 
to attack a vegie garden, it isn't bowerbirds or other birds?). 

With the fruit trees in my experience cockies will 
have a go at fruit, depending on what else is around for 
tucker, but I haven't ever heard of them actually destroying 
the trees themselves. Again nets at fruiting time usually do 
the job. 

If I’m wrong, and the Merton cockies are more intent 
on attacking your garden than others, then you could try 
scarecrows or firing scare shots to get them focussed on 
feeding in paddocks, not your garden. 

Good luck! Barry. 


biodiesel fleet 


ous issue in Newcastle so a cleaner burning fuel is great 
news, and will also reduce Greenhouse gas emissions." 
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by Alanna Moore 


From Transylvanian Naked Necks to Araucanas — Alanna 
welcomes reader' queries about living with chooks. Write to 
Earth Garden, PO Box 2 Trentham, Vic, 3458 or email 
<info@earthgarden.com.au>. 


Hello friends of the fowl, 

The fowl fancy has never achieved the status that the 
breeding of other livestock has gained, and no wonder with 
all the negative connotations that the word fowl evokes. 
Even the term chicken (which technically only refers to 
young fowl) has undeservedly been commandeered to de- 
note cowardice, yet we all know that a rooster in full protec- 
tive mode will fight to the death to save its chickens from 
predators and can be more decent, generous and noble spir- 
ited than many a human. And I have known many an heroic 
hen, who would unerringly stick to her nest and brood un- 
der all manner of disastrous conditions and danger,.in total 
dedication to the job. 

We can be uplifted or amused by animal behaviour 
but it only belittles us to describe our unpleasant sides as 
being animal like, when humans are the chiefs of bad be- 
haviour. We might describe ourselves as something less 
than a spring chicken, or even an old chook, but cowardice 
was never a trait of the chicken. Playing possum perhaps, 
or acting dumb or nervous . . . 

The Chinese make a lung remedy from boiled down 
chook, and chicken soup, according to our Jewish elders, is 
able to cure all ills. Could something fowl be so good? 

Happy chooking! 


Dear Alanna, 

There is an organic, vegetarian, free range, layer 
chook food available. We have had great results in- 
creased longevity, increased laying age, and we seem to 
have less sick chooks. In Brisbane it can be purchased from 
The Pet Café, Ashgrove. The commercial producer is just 
outside Toowoomba: Country Heritage Feed Pty Ltd, 
phone (07) 4630 8571, fax (07) 4630 8967. Thanks for the 
magazine — never miss it. 

William Eaton. 


Good stuff! Thanks for sharing this with readers 
William. Any other worthwhile chook products would be 
good to hear about and I encourage others to write in. 


Unidentified chook breed! 
Dear Alanna, 


We've just bought a property in southern Tasmania, 
and have inherited two lovely chooks. I’ve been told that 
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their breed is called ‘shantang’ or ‘shenteng’ but I can find 
no information about such a breed. The girls are very big, 
and are mostly white except for black tails. Can you please 
shed any light? I want to adopt some ex-battery hens, and 
am hoping the old girls are of a relatively placid disposition 
so that the new girls won't be bullied. Thanks so much. 
Kind regards, 

Ngiare Elliot. 


Dear Ngiare, 

Well I’ve never heard of that breed. Whatever breed 
these birds are purported to be (and many a chook breeder 
has been known to suffer from exaggeration or even wish- 
ful thinking) you should be able to gauge their temperament 
from observing behaviour. How you manage the situation 
when newcomers arrive is probably more important than 
temperament. 

If the new birds look a bit like the old ones that will 
help with their integration. Keeping them in a separate en- 
closure for a few days before letting them out with the oth- 
ers is also recommended, for two reasons. It will help all 
parties to adapt, plus it might allow you to see if the new- 
comers might be bringing any pests or diseases along with 
them. In other words — put them in quarantine. It will also 
ensure that they get well fed and are not bullied away from 
the feed tray by the resident birds. 

This advice mainly applies to ‘normal’ fowl. Ex- 
battery hens are something else. You will probably have to 
teach them various behaviours, such as how to perch, so 
they will be starting off at a great disadvantage. Give them 
plenty of time to themselves to adjust from life in the con- 
centration camp. When they have settled in together they 
should work out the natural pecking order without much 
damage being done. It's chook etiquette. 


To chook or not to chook? 
Dear Alanna, 

I have recently purchased 20 acres in the Lancefield/ 
Kilmore region; the area is grassed, hilly and cold. I am 
exploring all possibilities of what to do with this land and I 
am a complete novice. I have always wanted a few chooks, 
but noticed on a drive to Canberra recently paddocks full of 
chooks — would this be for egg production only, do you 
think? I am uncomfortable with the thought of having any 


sort of livestock, loving them and feeding them and then 
having them killed. Everyone says you get used to it but I 
am hoping to find another use for this land where I don't 
have to do that (I am probably being completely naive 
here). I will build and live on this land within the next two 
years and don't need to make a living off the land, but a bit 
of pocket money to cover rates and farm expenses and so 
on would be nice — and also ‘something’ to keep the grass 
down as it is very hilly. Could I have chooks and a few 
alpacas? Can you recommend a book that explains every- 
thing about chooks? Do you have to have roosters as well? 
Do chooks attract rats? Thanks for your time. 

Regards, Vicki Hilder. 


Dear Vicki, 

I hope your land is a bit warmer now. Victorian 
winters don't last forever fortunately, although it some- 
times feels like it. As for broiler chooks it's doubtful that 
they would be allowed to free range in a paddock, as it 
would make them taste a trifle *gamey', when they develop 
a few muscles. 

Chooks and alpacas would probably go well at your 
place, while turkeys also like these drier areas. Ideally ani- 
mals should have a few trees for shelter. In fact planting 
windbreaks is a very good starting point for a new 
bare block such as yours and it will help to keep 
out the cold winds, suppress grass growth 
and provide corridors for wildlife too. 

You don't need a rooster to 
get eggs, but it makes for a better 
socially adjusted flock. If 
you do start them breed- 
ing you'll be faced 
with excess cocker- 
els, which you'll 
need to dispose of. 
You can avoid 
this scenario by 
not keeping 
roosters and just 
buying in re- 
placement hens 
when needed. 

If you do 
decide to breed K 
your own re- 
placement birds 
and want to make 
a few bucks to 
cover costs, why not 
go for a rare breed of fowl or 
turkey, and thus command higher prices when you sell the 
progeny? Best not to choose white birds for a free range 
situation: they are too easily seen by predators. The 
‘racey’ breeds also tend to have better survival rates than 
slower moving, placid breeds. Have fun with it. 
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Mites and chickens 
Dear Alanna, 

I hope that you can help me. At present I have 14 
hens and three roosters (two of these are still youngsters 
and will be going to new homes shortly). There are signs of 
a mite infestation — scaley, swollen feet and legs — on a 
few of my girls. It would appear that the mites are buried 
quite deeply and the poultry visibly infected seem to be suf- 
fering. The old trick of petroleum jelly or vaseline does not 
seem to help. 

I had this problem earlier this year and the vet pre- 
scribed a topical insecticide which seemed to work for a 
short time but the mites are back and I was wondering if you 
can suggest a natural effective alternative? 

Stella Skipworth. 


Dear Stella, 

The exudate from the mites forms a hard crust 
around the legs, feet and toes which can eventually cripple the 
bird as well as being awfully irritating for the poor dears. If 
you soak their legs in warm soapy water for ten minutes or so 
first you will get better results with any anti-mite creams. Use 

an old nail brush to gen- 

N tly scrub all the nasty 

N scales off the legs after 

soaking them, after 

which they'll start to 

look like their old selves 
again. 

I find a good smear- 

ing of ‘Vicks Vapour Rub’ or 

equivalent then does won- 

3 ders. This is vaseline mixed 


with eucalyptus and other 
pest repelling essential 
oils. You can always 
make up your own mix. 
But the generic ‘No 
Frills’ type products 
are very cheap and 
effective for scaley 

leg. 


Weird chook 
behaviour 

Dear Alanna, 

Do chooks go senile? 

Or, at least, a bit nutty in their old age 

.? I have a seven year old Ancona, 

Flossie, who has taken to hiding behind the rocks 

at the front of our yard and leaping up, squarking once 

and running away, when people walk past, startling them. 

She also lurks under the bus stop seat, on the footpath out- 

side our home, again leaping out, making one loud 

“bwaark” and scuttling off into our front garden when 

someone sits down. 
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Isuspect it's some kind of chooky practical joke and 
nobody seems to worry, although they do find it a bit odd. 
She has scared a couple of exchange students, who didn't 
quite know what to make of her, but older people walking 
their dogs just chuckle. However, one very elderly British 
bulldog was so stunned he wet himself. His owner just had 
a good laugh, like the rest. She's an only-chook, she eats 
well — pellets, water, scraps, some grain, free-ranges and 
lays the occasional egg. She's always been healthy, never 
had chemicals on her, no fleas, lice, mites or worms and has 
only had antibiotics once, about four years ago, for an in- 
fected cut on her leg. 

Is this ‘normal’ elderly chook behaviour? She 
won’t get too close to anyone, doesn’t attack and runs away 
when anybody tries to touch her, so I don’t think it’s terri- 
torial, maybe it’s attention-seeking? I’m sure she’s simply 
getting a bit eccentric. What do you think? 

Thanks, Kolya. 


Dear Kolya, 

I think your hen sounds a bit lonely, being a gregari- 
ous creature by nature. Get her a few friends and her per- 
sonality may well calm down and blossom. 


Broody Australorp endangers show 
plans 
Dear Alanna, 

I’m ina pickle! We have recently moved to a small 
farm where we can finally have chickens. My problem 
now is that my Australorp is broody and it’s four weeks 
before the Waroona Show, where we were hoping to show 
her. I have tried the wire cage method, much to the terror of 
my children. 

We have even locked her out of the house but she 
will happily brood somewhere else. Is there an easy way of 
breaking the broodiness without looking like a monster to 
my children? I have read your suggestions on stinging net- 
tles. How can I get some seeds? The farmers down here 
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look at me strangely when I ask about the nettles. Thanks 
for your help. 
Lorrane Fisher, Hamel, WA. 


Dear Lorrane, 

Keep her in a wire cage where there are no dark 
corners, in a bright spot, and with no nesting material. 
The Australorp is a fairly broody breed, so if you want to 
exhibit her at the show you'll have to get tough! Nettles 
grow wild in many parts of the country, in moist rich soils 
usually. Try looking for them in the grounds of old 
farming settlements. If you can't find them you could 
try ordering some from the old type seed suppliers like 
Eden or Phoenix. 


Apple cider vinegar 
Dear Alanna, 

Here in the New England district we have plenty 
of wild apples growing on the sides of the back roads and 
on people's properties. In a recent issue of Earth Garden 
you mentioned apple cider vinegar treatment for fowls. 
Here is a really simple and tried recipe for those wishing 
to make their own, and it's organic, of course. 


Ingredients 

2 kg apples 

3.5 litres non-chlorinated water 

1 cup sugar or fructose or 3/4 cup of honey. 
Don't wash the apples: the wild yeast is on their skin. 
Chop apples into a bucket — pips, stems and all — but 
discarding any bad bits or bugs and so on. Add the water 
and sweetener that's been already dissolved in some of 
the water. Cover with a clean towel. 

Fermentation should take place in a couple of days 
at room temperature. Dunk apples every day for ten days, 
then strain through towels into bottles, leave uncorked 
and the liquid should turn to vinegar in about two weeks, 
with sediment at the base and scum on the top. These 
deposits are harmless but can be removed into a 'central 
mother bottle" from which you can introduce small quan- 
tities into future brews to speed up the vinegar making 
process. This vinegar is great for both humans and ani- 
mals, in cooking, salad dressing and pickling — all take 
on a new tang! I use plastic bottles to store and I use the 
vinegar for home use as well as putting it in the horse 
feeds. 

Best wishes, Mari McKenna, Armidale. 


Thanks for that Mari, 

It sounds delicious and so easy, I can't wait to try it 
myself. But first I’ll gather up some non-plastic contain- 
ers to make and store the vinegar in. Being natural and 
organic, I think it would be a shame to introduce plasticis- 
ers, phthalates or whatever, into my brew. 


Confessions of a 
Weekend Sippy 


- Part Swe. - 


On weekdays she inhabits a windowless office in Melbourne’s corporate badlands. 
On weekends she’s an Earth-loving, vegie-growing, wildlife-watching greenie in a 
forested area of central Victoria. Now, in the second instalment of a four-part series, 
these are the true confessions of a weekend hippy . .. 


by Liz Ingham 


Yarraville, Melbourne. 


REETINGS to you, the summer reader on a lan- 
G guorous day, from spring in Clydesdale! As I 

promised last issue, the blue wrens are on the 
verandah, perched on my gumboots like a picture on a 
kitsch tea towel. Oh, I love ’em! 

There’s so much to do and so few weekends. Should 
we toss compost, plant seeds, slash broad beans into green 
manure? Should we leave the 
food garden and concentrate 
on healing the forest 
understorey? Should we let 
the capable Earth mend itself 
and go off walking to cata- 
logue seasonal plants bloom- 
ing for the first time in years? 

The reality is we're do- 
ing a little of each, and spring is 
a jigsaw of delights and com- 
promises. Long evenings read- 
ing by lamp-light with bread 
rising and soup simmering on 
the fire, frog music that some- 
how enhances the silence, 
damp earth underfoot, rich 
colours everywhere. 


Spring awakening 


The first greenhood orchids bloomed on a day of 


roaring storms, and we took our neighbours out to find 
them. Scuds of rain on hot faces, rocks alive with moss 


It gets quiet up here at night. Ever 
thought about a dog for company? 


and ferns, views down gullies with tree-tops tossing new 
growth like foam on the ocean. Each week I run around 
with a camera snapping hardenbergia cascading over 
rocks, new lilies, rock ferns peaking out from fissures, 
grassland flowers, guilty that I’m breaking a promise to 
myself to lie still and draw each new offering, learning 
as I go. 


Conservation covenant 
In my last confession (EG 125), I said we bought 
this property to save the woodland on it. Recently we 
contacted Trust for Nature about 
putting a covenant on our land 
title, so if we sell up or peg 
out, future owners won't be 
allowed to clear land or con- 
duct other damaging activi- 
ties. There's legislation to let 
Trust for Nature enforce the 
covenants, so it's all very se- 
cure, forever. You'll have read 
about it in EG 104. 
It's a pretty good deal. They 
come out and assess your land, 
draw up the covenant for you, 
based on your wishes (within 
reason), visit from time to time 
to help and advise, then help 
sell the property to a like- 
minded person when the time 
comes. We've asked for really 
strong terms on cutting down trees, no stock except for a 
few chooks, no new clearing for buildings or roads, no cats, 
no dogs. 
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And that'll be it. Forest saved. 
Forever. End of story. No Premier 
Bracks, no PM Howard, no broken 
promises, no meetings, no stuffing 
around with police violence on the 
blockades and the logging industry's 
endless me-too whinging, no State De- 
partment of Sustainability (DSE) and 
Environment counting the trees 
wrongly and going "oops", no media 
release. Just a sign on the gate, and 
everyone who doesn't like forest can 
get stuffed. 


Revegetation 

Wallabies. I love them and all, 
but they've got to be related to DSE 
fuel reduction experts, the way they 
eat out the understorey and reduce biodiversity. 
Swampie, the big old male, has disappeared for winter, 
but his on-again-off-again girlfriend Rusty and her little 
joey Newbie still visit for a quick snack from the fine 
array of treats in the tree-guard triangles. 

We want to see how they affect regeneration, so 
we made two circular ‘exclusion plots’ to see what came 
up. They're an experimental design from the Catchment 
Management Authority, who funded one of them. You 
make rabbit-proof circular fences on a 15 degree out- 
ward angle, then top them off with plain fencing wire to 
about shoulder height. The theory is wallabies will jump 
over a high fence, but not a wide one. Also each area has 
a taller star picket in the middle, with wire connecting it 
with the perimeter fence, like a maypole. They say 
wallabies don't like enclosed spaces, and find the head- 
height wire discomfiting. I don't know. I half expect to 
go out one morning and find Rusty fondly watching 
Newbie skip rope with the wire, while Swampie replen- 
ishes his vital arse-fat supply with a mouthful of tender 
young sheoak. 

Our neighbour, Ric, brought over his tractor and 
ripped some lines in the old horse runs. This loosens 
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Trevor leans on the fork for a minute before he and Liz get stuck in to 
building their wattle peace garden. 


compacted soil and encourages new growth without dis- 
turbing the soil ecology too much. We’re protecting what 
comes up with plastic tree guards, circles of chook wire, 
milk cartons, whatever. 

I’m realising the value of having grown indigenous 
plants from seed these last five or six years. It gave us 
things to plant, which is good, but also it’s taught me what 
the local plants look like as infants, so I can recognise 
leaves coming up out of the ground. 

I reckon it’s going to be a good year for revege- 
tation. We fumigated all the rabbit burrows we could find 
in winter, and there are baby plants everywhere. Good old 
Mother Nature — waits out the drought, then lets it rip with 
five years worth of growth. 

Echidnas are hanging out in the old stable, with a 
series of shallow diggings and some really 
impressive poo. Horses out, echidnas in. 


Peace garden 

When we designed the food garden, we dreamed up a 
circular garden in the middle but didn’t know how to build 
it. So we just left a space for it. Then the Iraq war started, 
and I imagined that circle into a big old peace sign. But we 
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still didn't know how to build it. Then last winter's Earth 
Garden was published, with an illustration inside the back 
cover showing how to build wattle fences. 

We got a trailer load of willow and poplar prunings 
from EG's own Bruce Hedge, hammered thick bits into the 
ground as uprights and wove knee-high walls, and it looks 
lovely, just lovely. As soon as you open the garden gate, 
there it is. Peace. It beams up at the sky and Mars beams 
back. Lovely peace garden. 

I planted spring and summer food seeds in trays in 
July, and warmed them on the compost heap (an old 
Jillaroo Handy Hint). You know the ones: exotic summer 
herbs and vine-fruit that you sow too early every year with 
a strange urgency, like you're casting a spell to lengthen 
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Liz used the details from EG 124 as a guide to building her very own woven-wattle peace garden. 


the days. They sprouted well, so bottom heat in winter 
surely works, but it was too early to plant most of them out, 
like it is every year. 

Last year's capsicums limped through winter like the 
un-dead, but they're sprouting again, which fascinates me. 
I used to be like that, myself, but these days I flourish in the 
generous damp fertility of winter, enjoy a burst of energy in 
spring, then go underground to wait out the heat and dry of 
summer. I’m a chocolate lily. 

I’m practising for summer with a fabulous new ges- 
ture to impress the chaps at the office. Remove hat, squint 
crinkly eyed into relentless blue sky then wipe honest 
sweat from brow and replace hat. It's very impressive. 

See you then! 


IF you want to save money, labour, 
energy & the environment 
\ DON'T build a single storey 
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If you have a problem with beetroot or beetles, or need a recipe for soybean cheese . 
or bandicoot repellent, email Jackie at <info@earthgarden.com.au>. 


Homegrown seedlings 


don't look commercial 
Dear Jackie, 

I read Hitler's Daughter and How to Guzzle Your 
Garden (for my son, when he's older, you understand, not 
for my sake ha, ha) and I loved them both. I have been 
looking through a lot of books for this information and I 
cannot find it. My question is this: why don't my seedlings 
look like seedlings at plant nurseries? I have been valiantly 
attempting to raise my own seedlings — herbs, vegies, 
flowers — in order to save money, but I constantly find that 
my seedlings take off beautifully, form their first two 
leaves, and take weeks and weeks to form the second lot of 
leaves (the real ones)! They take off, then plateau. 

My lettuces look like alfalfa sprouts, tall thin things, 
while ones at the nurseries look like miniature lettuces! It 
makes them difficult to plant out, too, because they are so 
fragile and weedy. All my seedlings get tall and gangly, 
while ones at the nursery seem to fill out and become mini- 
ature copies of their adult selves. I have them in a 
homemade glasshouse, I have tried a seaweed fertiliser 
once a week, but alas . . . I am really stumped. 

All the books make it sound like there is nothing to it; 
the seeds just grow themselves. 


Hi, 

It sounds like your seedlings are 
too close together and their roots 
are getting tangled. Tall lanky 
seedlings means they are strug- 
gling to reach the light, so it’s 
either crowding by their mates 
or they are in too shady a spot 
or the box they are growing in 
is shaded. Try growing them in 
old egg cartons, one seedling 
per segment. I use old styrofoam 
boxes, but the mix must be right 
up to the top and don’t put in too 
much seed! 

It doesn’t sound like they are hungry though — in that 
case they’d be short and yellowish, not long and lanky. 

What is your glasshouse made of? Is the glass thin 
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glasshouse glass or are they heavy windows retrieved from 
building sites? Strong glass or plate glass or some forms of 
Perspex or rigid plastic sheeting can block a lot of light and 
plants will grow lanky and light starved beneath it. Also 
does your glasshouse have a transparent roof? Or just glass 
walls? It may well be a light problem — and insufficient 
light means insufficient photosynthesis and hence insuffi- 
cient growth and lack of vigour. 
All the best, Jackie. 


Perennial leeks and capsicums? 
Dear Jackie, 

I enjoy reading your columns and books about sustain- 
able gardening and what survives drought and frost and so on. 
I live in Melbourne and your experiences in Braidwood are 
certainly applicable here although our climate is not as severe. 
My first avocado fruit, a Reed, is growing quite large on a 
young, small tree, and I recently obtained a lady finger banana 

plant which is growing very well next to 
a brick wall. My question is about 
perennial leeks and perennial cap- 
sicums. I buy seeds from Eden, 
Phoenix, Diggers, New 
Gippsland and Green Patch, but 
none seem to mention perennial 
leeks or capsicums. Could you 
please tell me what type they are 
and where they are obtainable. 
Thanking you, Paul Niehoff. 


I bought our perennial leeks 
from Green Harvest by mail or- 
der — call (07) 5494 4676 for a 

free catalogue. From all I’ve 
been able to research they are a 
very ancient leek, mentioned in 
old Irish manuscripts. Each leek 
produces lots of tiny leek ‘offsets’ 

every spring. If you leave the clump alone 

you get a giant clump, that expands every year, a bit like 
fatter garlic chives but with a leek rather than a garlic scent. 
But if you separate the leeks and feed them well — as you’d 


feed any leek — each grows to the same size as an ordinary 
leek. The leeks also produce seed, which seems very fertile 
indeed: we now have clumps of perennial leeks popping up 
all overthe garden, much as garlic chives do, and it's difficult 
to tell them apart sometimes, apart from the smell. 

One old source says that perennial leeks are tougher than 
ordinary leeks, but I've not found them so. I planted a patch of 
the perennials with the annuals and couldn't tell them apart, 
nor could anyone else. But they are much hardier 
in drought — our ordinary leeks vanished but 
the perennials stayed green and upright, 
though they did stay skinny. 

About perennial capsicum — they 
aren't sold as such, and I only discov- 
ered that they were perennial acciden- 
tally: the plants just didn't die one 
winter. They are nearly four years 
old now, and the others I’ve bought 
from various sources have kept pro- 
ducing too. The variety is ‘mini 
capsicum'. The bushes are mini, 
not much more than ankle high, and 
the capsicum are tiny — about twice 
the size of a walnut. They are far 
more cold hardy than ordinary cap- 
sicum. Ours are still ripening and 
flowering with light frosts, and the 
fruit is sweet but not thick fleshed, so 
they aren't good for any recipe where they 
need to be peeled. But you do get masses of them and here 
they ripen in November, before we even get our first bean 
crop of the season. I bought mine in a punnet from a nurs- 
ery but have since tried mini capsicum seeds too, just in 
case the first lot were a mutant fluke, but the minis from all 
sources seem to be the same. 

All the best, Jackie. 

PS: Our ‘perennial’ capsicum just died in the last big frost, 
or maybe they were coming to the end of their lives anyway 
— I suspect so. But we certainly got a few good years from 
them! We also have a perennial ‘bell pepper’ bush, about a 
metre high and four or five years old. The peppers should 
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Lemon myrtle 


be hot as dragon’s breath but we must have a mutated seed- 
ling because they are very mild so they can be used like 
capsicums. (The plant next door from the same lot of seed 
does give dragon breath fruit!) 


Lemon myrtles stunted 
Dear Jackie, 

I love lemon myrtles and have planted four but while 
one of them has flourished, the others are quite 
stunted and at the moment the stunted ones 
have brown leaves. We have not had signifi- 
cant rain for some time and watering is re- 
stricted but the flourishing tree has not re- 
ceived any more water than the others. 
What do you think the problem could be? 

Kind regards, 

Elizabeth Avery, Beaudesert, Qld. 


Hi Elizabeth, 

It could be cold, or lack of wa- 
ter, or both. Every garden has micro- 
climates — places where plants are 
more protected, or more at the mercy 
of cold winds, than others. Soil varies 
too — one plant may be on a large 
rock, or the soil isn’t as deep for exam- 
_ple. It is also just possible — but less 

likely — that they have been affected by 

spray drift or someone has tipped salty water 
from cooking on them or some other similar ‘poisoning’. 
Lemon myrtles can also get root rot, but given the dry win- 
ter this also seems much less likely. 

I'd just give them loads of mulch, as much water as you 
can and see what happens now the season is warming up. 
You can also buy sprays that will help protect leaves from 
cold and water loss — useful if it is going to be another hell of 
a summer; or place plastic tree guards around the ones that 
aren't thriving for a while till they start thriving. Ours gets 
brown leaves when there are cold or hot dry winds — they do 
like a bit of protection with other trees around them! 

All the best, Jackie. 
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Which chooks for Canberra? 
Hi Jackie, 

Thanks so much for your inspiring books and Earth 
Garden columns! My partner and I have been learning the 
vegie patch ropes for a couple years now and are eager to 
add some chooks to the mix. We have read your Chook 
Book and Alanna Moore's, and so know a few basics. We 
want to start off with three. Our main requirements are: 
reasonably friendly for a gentle toddler; hardy enough to 
withstand beginning owners and Canberra cold; decent lay- 
ers. I have two questions: would you recommend just 
cross-breeds? Or a breed such as Faverolles? 

Thank you for your time, 
Peggy Storch. 


Hi Peggy, 

We've had just about every common breed of chook 
over the past 35 years or so, and just about every breed has 
been friendly if they were brought up here, with the excep- 
tion of a Chinese silkie rooster who used to attack everyone, 
especially males and especially from behind: he'd wait till 
they were involved in something else then charge, spurs at 
the ready. 

I'd get young chickens, who will grow up knowing 
humans will feed and pet them. Go for females, not roost- 
ers, as the chooks get more human fixated without a rooster 
around to remind them that they are chooks. Frizzles are 
small birds and look fluffy and toy like — they are some- 
times dyed bright pink or turquoise to amuse kids, which I 
don't suppose bothers the chook except for the trauma of 
dying it — maybe a sprayed on hair glitter job would be 
better! But toddlers can frighten chooks, so while I'd 
choose bantams — miniature chooks — for the toddler's 
sake, I'd choose full sized chooks for the chooks’ sake so 
they don't get hugged to death! 

Chooks don't like being hugged, unlike puppies, so 
it's not a bad idea to teach kids that chooks love being hand 
fed but not manhandled! 

I'd stick to two chooks for an average backyard, oth- 
erwise you end up with a chook wasteland and put wire 
down on places like freshly dug gardens you don't want 
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them to scratch. Isabrowns are a fairly new breed of chook 
— they lay brown eggs and are good layers, but seem a bit 
brain damaged, that is, desperately dumb. But that also 
makes them good docile chooks to have around — you do 
not want an intelligent chook who will roam the neighbour- 
hood! And do make sure they have a yard and roosting spot 
safe from dogs, or your toddler may well witness a tragedy. 
All the best, Jackie. 


Cleaning products and gorgeous gloop 
Dear Jackie, 

We have just bought our touch of paradise in Boonah 
to retire to and are now trying to figure out ways to save 
money to pay for it. One thing that is a huge expense in our 
home are cleaning products. Have you a suggestion for 
using one product cheaply, like bleach, vinegar and so on, 
to clean the kitchen, bathroom, toilets and floors? These 
are the products I currently use: kitchen ‘Spray & Wipe’, 
bathroom spray, bathroom ‘Exit Mould’, toilet ‘ducks’, 
‘Morning Fresh’ washing up liquid, washing liquid for 
clothes, fabric softener, shampoos for us and the dog, soaps 
for us and the dog, toilet deodoriser, ‘Brasso’, oven cleaner, 
disinfectant . . . and the list goes on. There must be a much 
cheaper way to use a couple of items to cover all. Any 
suggestions would be greatly appreciated. 

Regards, Barbara Doyle. 


Hi Barbara, 

These are my basic recipes at the moment — they 
tend to change and evolve! None contains preservatives; all 
can ‘go off’, all must be kept out of reach of kids and pets 
and all need to be tested on different surfaces in case they 
are not appropriate, so use at your own risk! 


Basic all-purpose cleaning gloop 

1/2 cup of soap flakes or grated soap 

1/2 cup of methylated spirits 

1 cup cider vinegar 

3 cups water. 
Boil water; add soap; stir till dissolved; take off the heat and 
stir in vinegar and meths. 
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Shampoo 

Use gloop as above but omit the meths if you prefer. 
You can use rosemary tea or lavender tea instead of water. 
Use within a few weeks if you do and make sure it doesn't 
ferment — keep it in a cool place because it doesn't have 
preservatives. 


Scouring paste 

Buy pumice stone from the chemist or garden centre; 
bash it with a hammer to powder; add 1 cup to 3 cups of 
gloop with 6 tbsps caster sugar. Warning: this can scratch 
delicate surfaces! 


Basic cleanser 

Omit vinegar from gloop. Add 2 tbsps eucalyptus oil 
instead. When ready to use mix 1 tbsp gloop with half a cup 
bicarbonate of soda. Wipe on. Spray with vinegar — use 
one of those squirty spray bottles you can buy at any super- 
market. It will all go bubble, bubble. When it stops bub- 
bling, wipe it off. 

This can be used in toilets, baths, on benches, in ovens 
— wipe it on a warm oven to help clear the grease but, as 
before, test the surface to make sure it doesn't scratch, stain 
or discolour it. 


Dishwashing liquid 


Just use gloop. 


Clotheswashing liquid 


1 cup gloop to | cup washing soda — or just use gloop. 


Wool wash 
Just use gloop with 1 tbsp eucalyptus oil. 


Disinfectant 
I don't use this regularly — you can breed resistant 
bugs — seriously. 


Fabric softener 
Just use gloop. 
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1 Railway Street, Colac 
Phone: (03) 5231 3593 Fax: (03) 5231 1844 


Full SEIAA Accreditation No. F537 F538 


Toilet duck 

Presumably this is not a small, feathered creature 
that says quack. To make the room smell like a pine forest 
never does? Use a really good, scented, handmade soap 
— it makes the bathroom smell a treat. Or squirt the room 
with strong peppermint tea made with water in which 
lemon peel has been simmered or some other good smell- 
ing stuff. But the smell of fresh air and sunlight — that is, 
an open window — is the best smell. 


Homemade soap 

Warning: This is dangerous! Extreme care is needed! Do 
not do this when kids are around or leave ingredients 
around. Soap making must be done with extraordinary 
care! Do not attempt unless you are sure you won’t be 
interrupted, your hands are steady and you can take all 
possible precautions! Do wear protective clothes and be 
careful (I really mean this!). 

* Boiling soap can be dangerous — keep children and pets 
away. 

* Caustic soda corrodes skin, aluminium, tin and clothes. 

* Make soap outside if possible. Don't inhale the fumes. 

* Keep a bottle of vinegar nearby. If you are splashed by the 
caustic soda add one part vinegar to four parts water to 
neutralise it and then wash well. 

* Always wear rubber gloves, long sleeves and tough jeans or 
other leg coverings and safety glasses when making soap. 

* Do not use aluminium or galvanised (zinc covered) 
utensils as the caustic soda can react with them. 


Why making soap is dangerous 

Soap is made from fat or oil, added to caustic soda or 
lye. The oil is fat; the caustic soda or lye incredibly alkaline 
— it can burn your skin as badly as acid (I used to have several 
large holes in my legs from caustic soda burns as a child.) 

The fat or oil in a soap ‘neutralises’ the caustic soda 
so it doesn't harm the skin. ‘Gentle’ soaps usually have a 
higher proportion of fat or oil. Laundry soaps are often 
harsher than toilet soaps and have a higher proportion of lye 
to clean off grease and so on. 
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How to perfume soap 
* Add scented oils at the end of the process. 
* Replace the water with a strong herbal tea. 


Soap problems 

Grease on top, liquid on the bottom — too hot or too cold, 
so pour the mixture into a dish, set it in a pan of hot water 
and stir this over low heat till it combines again. 

The soap separates as it hardens — grate it up, add 400 ml 
water to each 500 g of soap and stir and boil till it changes 
consistency and ‘sheets’ as you scoop it up — you'll see 
what I mean when it happens. 

Streaky soap — it’s not mixed enough (see above). 
Cracks — it's stirred too much, has too much caustic or 
dried too fast, or got wet then dried again. 

Greasy soap — too much fat or oil. 

White deposit on soap — too much caustic soda, too much 
borax or very hard water. 


Hard caustic soda laundry soap 

This recipe makes 6 kg of soap. You will need 
gloves, goggles and so on, a large stainless steel pan, a long 
handled wooden spoon, stainless steel ladle, moulds and 
blankets and a cooking thermometer, a large glass jug — 
and take care! 

500 gm caustic soda 

3 kg clean fat or olive, coconut, apricot, avocado, 

sunflower oil, or a combination 

2 litres of cold water or herbal tea. 
Weigh the caustic soda — with gloves and goggles on. 
Place it in a jug. Pour in the water slowly and avoid splash- 
ing — it will bubble and heat up at this stage, so do take 
care! Set it aside to cool while you weigh the fat. This 
makes the ‘lye’. It will be quite hot, even though you have 
used cold water. Again, be careful! 

Now melt the fat, or heat the oil to 30?C. The lye 
should also be about 30?C. Pour the lye into the fat, stirring 
continuously till amalgamated. This may take 20 minutes. 


G 3 ore mu 
^ Ing for u^ 
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The mixture should thicken and become opaque. When this 
happens stop stirring! Both the lye and fat need to be the 
same temperature or the soap will separate. 

Pour or ladle the mixture into the moulds. Cover it 
with a blanket to stop it cooling too quickly. If an oil 
film develops on top stir again; you may have to do this 
several times. Soaps made with oil are more likely to 
separate this way. 

Cut the soap into bars after a month or so. It will be 
firm, not hard. Now allow to dry and harden for at least 
another month before using. 


Transparent(ish) honey soap 

500 ml distilled water 

175 g caustic soda 

1.1 kg tallow or fat 

50 g honey 

225 g coconut oil 

2 tablespoons sugar ‘burnt’ so it caramelises for 

colouring. 

Follow the recipe above, adding the honey and oil to 
the tallow as it melts. 


Soap variations 

* Add a few drops of perfumed oil to the soap just before 
you pour it out. 

* Add half a cup of powdered milk to the above recipe just 
before you pour it out for a very smooth, rich, moisturising 
soap. 

* Add half a cup of honey just before you pour it out for a 
rich cleanish soap. 

* Use chamomile or parsley tea, or a tea made of calendula 
petals and hot water, or from 1 cup corn silk to 1 cup hot 
water, or 3 cups chopped lettuce to 1 cup boiling water, 
instead of water in the recipe — these are all soothing herbs 
for a mild soap. 


* Replace part of the oil with avocado or almond oil for a 
very rich moisturising soap or other herbal soaps. 


The best flour is the 
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Part two — Cooking and Refrigeration 


In this second article on living with kero appliances Juergen imparts some wisdom on 
using kero for cooking and dealing with kero fridges. 


by Juergen Weissner 
New South Wales. 


and still have good lighting, cooking and refrigeration 

facilities. There are non pressure lamps such as the 
Aladdin mantle lamp that will produce a white light equiva- 
lent to around 60 watts or pressure lamps such as Tilley that 
produce around 150 watts. They also produce heat, but in 
winter that’s a big bonus. 
They make an excellent 
lighting system or a good 
accompaniment to solar 
power. 


I T IS not complicated at all to live without electricity 


Cooking 

Slow combustion 
stoves like the Canberra, 
Stanley, Everhot, Rayburn 
and Aga are always great to 
use and highly efficient if 
you have dry timber. It is 
just on a hot summer's day 
when heat in the kitchen be- 
comes unbearable or you do 
not have a stove, that kero- 
sene cooking appliances 


could be just the thing. Most 
are completely portable and 
self contained. A lot of the 


The Valor Minor quick 
boil stove is a blue flame 
cooker which operates with 


a cotton wick and uses a 
centre draft burner. 


appliances I will talk about 
were made over 50 years 
ago, namely the Valor stove 
and blue flame cooker but 
they can still be used if you can find one and clean it out and 
put in a new wick. 

There are blue flame cookers which operate with a 
cotton wick and use a centre draft burner. These small 
stoves like the Valor Minor quick boil stove, just one of 
many, can be used to quickly boil the kettle to make a cup of 
tea or cook a pot of soup or even fry a steak in a small frying 
pan. This stove is just a bit slower than gas, electric or a 
primus stove. 


Caring for your kero stove 

The same care rule as for other kerosene appliances 
applies here: always have clean, fresh kerosene. Espe- 
cially, make sure there is no water in it and if instructions 
are available, use them. Use good wicks and keep the 
burner and the rest of the cooker free from dirt and dust. 
Another cooking appliance which operates much faster 
than the Valor Minor is the Primus pressure stove. The 
more common Primus pressure stoves are still found in 
secondhand shops and usually only need a good clean to get 
them working. These stoves come with two different styles 
of burners. One is the 
*roarer'; and the other 
is the ‘silent’. 

Some models were 
also fitted with a regu- 
lating burner so the 
flame could be ad- 
justed. All these burn 
with a strong blue 
flame similar to gas. 
The roarer burner will 
tolerate windy condi- 
tions, for instance when 
used for camping. 

The Primus pres- 
sure stove needs to be 
pre heated with meth- 
ylated spirits in order 
for it to vaporise the 
kerosene, when the 
methylated spirit in the 
cup has burned almost 
all away, pressure has to be pumped into the kerosene reser- 
voir. The silent and roarer burners should light by them- 
selves with the leftover flame of the methylated spirit. If 
not, use a match or lighter. 

Once the burner is going pump more pressure into the 
tank until the desired height of flame is reached. Always 
have the pricker tool handy just in case the jet/nipple gets 
slightly clogged. This will normally be apparent from a 
change in the flame and a different operating noise from the 


The Primus pressure stove, 
roarer burner, will also 
tolerate windy conditions, 
for instance when used for 
camping. 
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burner. Often only one pricking of the jet is needed to clean 
it completely. This can be done while it is still burning but 
you will need to have a match or lighter in hand to re-light it 
once the pricker is out of the jet, otherwise kerosene will go 
everywhere when the stove cools down. 

To turn off the stove or reduce the flame just slowly 
release the air pressure by opening the air valve. These 


Refrigeration 

A great improvement on the Coolgardie safe was the 
invention of the kerosene absorption refrigerator, such as 
Charles Hope, Electrolux and Sir Edward Hallstrom's Si- 
lent Knight. There are still a few, like the Electrolux, being 
made today. Most absorption refrigerators are quite effi- 
cient. The old type used ammonia as the refrigerant and the 


stoves are fairly low 
maintenance if used 
regularly. The main 
thing is to keep it clean 
and occasionally lubri- 
cate the leather bucket 
and stem of the pump 
with a drop of sewing 
machine oil so it does not 
dry out. Do not use veg- 
etable oils as they will 
turn rancid quickly 
which will destroy the 
pump leather and clog 
the foot valve. 


Cooling . P Liquid Heat Exchanger 

Having no electric- ~ 
ity connected does not ;.«-Burner 
mean you have to miss S 
out on cooling or refrig- 
eration. We have come a 
long way from the 
Coolgardie safe which 
uses evaporative cooling. 
The old safe is basically a 
cylindrical mesh cage covered in canvas and kept damp by 
water dripping onto it. The passing air creates evaporative 
cooling which is fine to keep cheese, butter and maybe a 
bottle of water cool. 

I am actually writing this sitting in front of an 
evaporative cooler. The inside temperature is 43? Celsius, 
but sitting next to the cooler makes it quite comfortable as 
long as the humidity in the room stays low. 
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YOUR ELECTRICITY 
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The Electrolux kerosene absorption refrigerator is 

still being made today and uses lithium bromide as 

its refrigerant. The power source can be kerosene, 
gas or electricity. 


new generation of absorption 
refrigerators use lithium bro- 
mide. The power source can 
be kerosene, gas or electricity. 
Some have a small icebox 
which can hold two or three 
ice-cube trays and the larger 
ones like the Electrolux have a 
full freezing compartment. 
The Charles Hope and 
| Silent Knight refrigerators of- 
i) ten use the Melbourne-made 

Stokes burner (similar to a 
Kosmos burner for a lamp) fit- 
ted to the tanks. It is very im- 
portant to keep the burner, the 
tank and the space underneath 
the refrigerator spotlessly 
clean. Dust, cobwebs and 
other bits that can fly about 
and accumulate under there 
must be regularly removed 
otherwise they will become a 
great fire hazard. 

Great care has to be 
taken when inserting the filled 
kerosene tank back into the refrigerator to make sure no 
sloshing occurs. If this happens make sure to wipe all kero- 
sene off before lighting the burner. Make sure the fridge 
glass on the burner has no air gaps where it connects to the 
generator/boiler. 

Never use a filled tank that has any leaks or dampness 
from kerosene as dust will stick to it. If the burner is dirty 
and dusty inside, when lit, the flame will quickly engulf the 


——À 


Exchanger 


IF THERE WAS AN 
AUSTRALIAN STANDARD 
FOR EARTH BRICKS 
THIS COULD BE IT! 


Earth Brick Sales 

Earth Brick Laying Supplies 

Earth Brick Making Equipment 
Earth Building Design & Consultation 
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223 YAN YEAN ROAD, PLENTY 3190 


tank which could result in blowing the fuse plug and cause 
a fire. Another part to always keep clean is the chimney 
located at the back of the fridge. My Charles Hope fridge 
came with a very long brush similar to a bottle brush which 
could clean the entire length of the chimney. 


Troubleshooting 

Most accidents occur through lack of attention and 
maintenance rather than by faulty equipment. If the fridge 
fails to cool, firstly turn it off and remove the fuel tank. 
Empty the contents then turn the fridge over and stand it on 
its head overnight and turn it back the next day. This should 
fix the problem. If after firing the fridge up it still will not 
cool, very gently tap the piping at the back with a piece of 
softwood. This may help to dislodge any rust deposits in 
the piping. 

I also recommend putting the refrigerator in an en- 
closed, well ventilated, draught-free shed with a concrete 
floor and place it so it is freely accessible from all sides 
including the back. If the outside temperature reaches close 
to 40? Celsius your refrigerator will work less efficiently or 
stop cooling all together, but the flame will still keep on 
burning. The coolest spot in the shed might still keep your 
refrigerator cooling when it gets stinking hot outside. 

I will never forget my first experience with my Charles 
Hope kerosene absorption fridge which I had bought from a 
scout hall sale. After a few hours of work I finished chang- 
ing the old Stokes burner to a more efficient Aladdin burner 
which burns with a blue flame. I then gave the fridge a 
good clean inside and out paying special attention to the 
chimney — there were lots of spider webs in there! 

I tested the new burner system for air leakage and 
everything turned out to be fine. After checking that the 
fridge was standing absolutely level, which is a must for 
them to work, I filled the tank with clean, fresh kerosene 
and replaced it into the cradle under the fridge, double 
checking everything, as I was determined it would work 
first go. 

I lit the Aladdin burner, set the flame on low, made 
sure it was blue then looked at my watch and waited for 15 
to 20 minutes until I heard the fridge give a ‘gulp’. This 
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indicated that the boiler had started its cycle. A few min- 
utes after the gulp I put my hand into the ice box and it was 
quite cold so it looked like refrigeration had started. I 
checked the flame again and it was stable. I waited for 
another hour and checked everything; the air in the fridge 
was getting slightly cooler, so I decided to increase the 
burner flame to medium. After waiting for another half 
hour I was then set to load the fridge with my week’s 
shopping which contained a lot of lovely fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 

It was early afternoon on a nice sunny day and I 
decided to prepare my own vegetable patch. An hour later 
I checked the flame of the fridge burner again which was 
fine and continued in the vegetable patch. I was called 
away to do a chore for someone else and the time just 
slipped away. By the time I had returned all my lovely fruit 
and vegies were frozen solid. It seems the fridge worked 
too well! 

This taught me a valuable lesson: don’t underestimate 
a kerosene fridge because it can work as fast or even faster 
than some electric fridges. I should have stabilised the 
inside temperature first before putting the shopping in. 
Needless to say I didn’t make the same mistake twice. 

I hope I have encouraged some of you to continue or to 
consider using kerosene appliances and if you would like 
any help please contact me, Juergen on (02) 65 65 0104 or 
email me at <oil-lamp@zip.com.au>. 
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Capulin 


the amazing evergreen cherry 


In this issue Josef follows on from his previous articles about new food plants, 
muscadines and marulas, to discuss the merits of evergreen cherries. 


Josef A Tamaliunas 
Bakers Hill, Western Australia. 


HEN Captain James Cook 'discovered' Aus- 
W tralia in 1770 he'd been preceded by a succes- 

sion of early mariners stretching back perhaps 
thousands of years. Others brought with them tell tale 
signs that remained for posterity such as, for example, the 
tamarind trees in our north that today are considered ‘na- 
tive' plants. 

The colonists that soon followed Cook brought 
with them plants from England which were well suited to 
Tasmania and the colder regions of Australia. Far from 
their native, cold climate homes, our *warm' summers 
seared these early introductions, which in many cases 
required long periods of chill in order to set fruit. Mean- 
while as Cook et al spread such plants as they travelled, 
they also brought back to England warm climate plants, 
which the Brits successfully cultivated, in stove or hot- 
houses. Often they did this with much greater success 
than the colonials attempting to grow newly-introduced, 
cold climate plants in searing hot, Australian summers. 

The good news is that despite earlier mistakes, 
most cold climate plants have temperate and tropical 
cousins better suited to Australia. A few such examples 
of these are evergreen walnuts, evergreen cherries, and 
evergreen kiwifruit. 

The evergreen cherry, or capulin as it is known, is 
Prunus salicifolia, a native of Central America. Unfor- 
tunately in Australia for many years the establishment's 
self-styled experts judged everything on the single speci- 
men they happened to sample, making their ignorance a 
communicable disease! People were unfamiliar with the 
representative treasures sampled, so new plants were 
often regarded as unworthy of further consideration and 
dismissed without merit. My experience with capulin 
cherries has been encouraging and very rewarding. 

The fruit is generally a rich, dark colour — almost 
black, with green flesh sweet as honey and up to one inch 
(25 mm) in diameter. I love them! It gets better, because 
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these trees are evergreen and don't really go dormant — 
they will bear fruit several times per year and often fruit 
all year. 

Capulin cherries are attractive, have aromatic 
leaves, require very little care and no pruning. They may 
become. semi-deciduous in very cold areas but are other- 
wise evergreen and extremely fast and vigorous growers 
to ten metres. They're perfect for screening out nosy or 
noisy neighbours. 

Soil requirements are irrelevant, because they will 
thrive on even poor soils but a dry sandy soil would be 
perfect. Some specimens will reach 12 ft (nearly four 
metres) in 18 months; they may be easily propagated by 
seed or hardwood cuttings and will fruit in two to three 
years after planting. Like many other stone fruit, cherry 
kernels contain amygdalin (vitamin B-17) which, some 
people believe, can help fight cancer. The theory behind 
B-17 is that, being the organic form of cyanide, it passes 
through the body, however once inside a cancer cell it 
reacts with a cancer-cell-specific-enzyme turning into in- 
organic cyanide, which then poisons the cancer cell. 
Check with your health care professional before you go 
munching cherry kernels or any other seeds not normally 
a part of your diet. 

If you happen to live in a rural area the capulin 
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cherry makes an ideal farm tree. It's 
shady, fire resistant, heat-salt-drought 
tolerant, fast growing, and provides 
valuable animal shelter. If, by com- 
parison, you were growing blue gums 
(which often fetch under $50/log after 
expenses) cherry wood logs could 
easily fetch 40 times as much.  Be- 
sides that they offer free fruit worth 
$25/kg throughout the year — year 
after year. 

While orchardists wait all year 
for regular cherries to bear a short 
season crop, capulin cherries will reli- 
ably set fruit several times per year, if 
not all year — yes you heard it right 
the first time! If in-season cherries 
sell for up to $25/kg in some areas you 
can imagine a tree that crops out of 
season would offer fruit at higher 
market rates and the bees seem to love 


Australian trees are as yet un-named 
(wild) varieties. This means that trees 
will vary as to habit and fruit size and 
sweetness, so a tip when buying is to 
select saplings in fruit to gauge taste 
and size of the fruit. If your trees bear 
mediocre fruit you still have a vigor- 
ous rootstock upon which to graft su- 
perior varieties later. 

Given Australia's favourable cli- 
mate and the amazing diversity of 
fruit varieties available elsewhere in 
the world (mostly unknown here) it is 
unthinkable that we should continue 
to be dictated to, and deprived of ex- 
citing new and more suitable plant va- 
rieties enjoyed by the rest of the 
world. Capulin are relatively easy to 
obtain from good nurseries specialis- 
ing in fruit trees. A listing of potential 
suppliers is also available on the 


An 18 month old evergreen cherry 


cherry blossoms. seedling in mid winter. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


Cocky Gate 


Cocky gates are simple wire gates (Taranaki gates in New 
Zealand) that provide a vital gap in your fence line when 
needed, but don't strain the purse or your end assemblies! 
Once you master the art of building Vince's design, you'll 
wonder why you bothered with expensive gates. 


by Vince Conlan 
Binya, New South Wales. 


OCKY gates are cheap, efficient, and 

versatile. They are not great bastions 

of wealth, prosperity and skyward tilt- 
ing noses but they can still be works of art. 
Their beauty lies in their function. Otherwise 
known as wire gaps or wire gates, they are 
ideal for providing a gap through which to 
move large machinery, closing off hill pad- 
docks and fence lines erected to protect your 
shelterbelts, or just providing that necessary 
gap in a corner somewhere to make moving 
stock easier. They are light and place no strain 
on your end assemblies. They are durable and 
effective. 


Materials 

* One or two steel stakes (for stays) 

* Netting, ringlock or hinge joint 

* One steel star post 

* A length of chain 

* A length of steel suitable for a lever 

* Some plain 3 mm wire 

* Barbed wire 

* Aluminium droppers 

* Wire cutters and or pliers 

* Gloves. 
Use left over material from a fencing job. If 
you don't have any, ask a neighbour or look in 
your local rubbish dump. 


Method 
The first step is to attach a piece of chain Bernard Conlan shows the four stages of closing the cocky gate. 

to a lever that you will use to strain your gate 

closed. You can weld it, tie it or bolt it. The is perpendicular to your fence. I have just noticed that the wire gate into 

other end of the chain is attached to your end a paddock of tagasaste that I planted some time ago has lost some of its 

assembly. tension. During the wet the gate must have pulled the top of the strainer 
You may need to build a stay if your gate about 50 mm. This hasn't affected the fence but the gate is not as strong. 
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The strain is important. It gives the gate 
strength and elasticity. l'll use some wire 
and a stake to pull the post back into line 
and then leave it as a stay. 

A wire stay is not necessary if your 
gate is in line with your end assemblies. 
End assemblies involve a strainer post 
and a fixed stay. They are engineered 
around triangles and maintain the taut- 
ness of your fence. 

After you have built your stay, if 
you need one, measure the gap you wish 
to close. Tie your wire fence material 
(either netting, ringlock or hinge joint) to 
the post you have chosen as your gate 
axis. Roll out your wire fencing material. 
Pull it tight and cut it off level with the 
other post. Tie this end to a steel star 
post. There should now be a gap of about 
150 to 200 mm between your gate and the 
strainer. 

Make sure when choosing your 
gate axis that there is room to open your 
gate fully, so that it can stand against another fence and be 
completely out of the way. There is nothing surer than if a 
*cocky gate' is not pulled completely out of the way either 
you, your vehicle or your stock will get tangled up in it. 


Bottom loop 

After tying on your star post make a loop of wire 
around the bottom of the strainer. I usually fold a length of 
3 mm plain wire in half, twist and then twitch the ends 
together. This loop should be long enough so that when 
you pull your wire gap tight by hand you can put the bottom 
of your star post into it. 

Now take the lever, hook it against the star post and 
lever your gate closed. Adjust the chain length if necessary 
to ensure you have good tension but not so much that you 
need to become a radioactive green freak to shut the gate. 

For now you can hook your lever into the fencing but 


DECORATIVE-EFFICIENT: ECONOMICAL 


Above: there should be a gap from 
the bottom loop to the star post after 
tying the star post to the wire gate. 


Right: Matilda with the aluminium 
dropper added last to keep the 
gate wires from tangling. 


later add a little ring of plain wire that will loop over your 
lever and hold it in place. 

Undo your gate. Attach barbed wire to the axis post, 
roll it out and cut it off level with the other post. Pull your 
gate tight by hand. Attach the barbed wire to the steel post. 
Use your lever and shut the gate. Adjust the barbed wire if 
necessary. 

Do not try to adjust your barbed wire while you have 
tension on the gate. Unless, of course, you have a fetish for 
self flagellation and enjoy the odd tetanus-infected pirate 
scar slashed across your face. 

Add aluminium droppers. These serve to separate 
the barbed wire from the rest of the gate and reduce its 
irksome tendency to tangle. They also make the gate more 
visible. 

So there you have it: a cheap, durable gate that will fit 
anywhere. 
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Uncommon 
Fruits & Vegies 


Founding editor of Earth Garden, Keith Smith, 
continues his regular column about the history — and 
how to grow — fascinating fruit and vegetables you 
won't find at your supermarket. 


BUSH THIRST QUENCHERS 
Five corners and geebungs 


by Keith Smith 
Birchgrove, New South Wales. 


snack foods. Although they are quite small, the 

succulent ripe fruits were treated as thirst quenchers by 
Aborigines, to be nibbled as they walked through the bush. 

Anyone who has eaten the fruits as a child tends to 
wax lyrical about five corners and geebungs. In When the 
World was Wide (Sydney 1896), the legendary Australian 
poet Henry Lawson (1867-1922) remembered the “box- 
covered hills where the five-corners grew". Referring to 
the Sydney of the 1830s, Obed West (Sydney Morning 
Herald 1882) said, “Nearly all over the present 
Redfern grew luxuriant crops of geebungs and 
five-corners.” Writing in Old Books, Old Friends, 
Old Sydney (1952), antiquarian bookseller James 
Tyrrell recalled his days as a boy “of the Tom 
Sawyer persuasion" in the 1880s, when a walk 
from Balmain over the Iron Cove Bridge led 
to open bush (now the suburb of 
Drummoyne). “The attractions there,” 
wrote Tyrrell, “were geebungs and five- 
corners". 

Five corners (Styphelia 
species) is a pretty flowering shrub 
that bears small, sweet-tasting 
fruits with a large five-cornered 
stone — the kind of bush fruit (like 
geebungs) that nineteenth century 
botanists invariably asserted were 
“relished by Aborigines and schoolboys” and were, by 
inference, unsuitable for sophisticated adult palates. How- 
ever, botanist Joseph Maiden in The Useful Native Plants of 
Australia (1899) grudgingly admitted that, “When from a 
robust plant they are of the size of a large pea, and not at all 
bad eating." The Aboriginal name in the Sydney area for 
five corners was gadegal badieree, translated in a vocabu- 
lary kept by Governor Arthur Phillip as ‘scarlet and yellow 
bellflower'. 
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F IVE corners and geebungs are original Australian 


is a pretty flowering 


was gadegal badieree, 


Phillip as ‘scarlet and 


The beautiful bell-shaped blooms caught the eye of 
First Fleet navigator Captain John Hunter (second governor 
of New South Wales), who somehow found time to paint 
delicate watercolours of red or narrow five corners 
(Styphelia tubiflora) and long-leaf five corners (Styphelia 
longifolia) around the Sydney area before 1790. There are 
about 16 species of styphelia, members of the family 
Epacridaceae, erect shrubs with small or large leaves and 
slender or plump lily-like flowers of different colours. 


Growing 

Five corners thrive in sandy coastal heathland in 
temperate climates, ranging from Victoria to southern 
Queensland on the eastern seaboard. They appreciate 
fertile, compost-fed soil with good drainage and thrive in 
partial shade. They are twiggy, evergreen shrubs, with 
hairy branches, reaching one to 
two metres high, with light green, 
narrow, sharp and prickly leaves, 
to two centimetres long. Flowers 
are tubular, pale green, pink or 
yellow and blossom from early 
winter to spring. 

Fruit are small, oval, green 


Five corners 
(Styphelia species) 


shrub that bears 
small, sweet- 
tasting fruits. 


The Aboriginal drupes with a sweet pulp and a 
name in the large stone, enclosed in a five cor- 
Sydney area Mered calyx or husk, which 


for five corners . F 
matures in spring or summer. 


Propagate by seed, layers or 
tip cuttings of young shoots which 
will strike in sand under glass. 
Though not easy to strike, 
cuttings are best, because seed 
germination is slow and may take 
several weeks. 


translated in a 
vocabulary kept by 
Governor Arthur 


yellow bellflower’. 


Related plants 
Common pin heath (Styphelia tenuiflora) 

This is a heath reaching 50 centimetres to one metre 
high, which bears slender, tubular, creamy-white flowers 
with long stamens and small, oval, succulent, green, berry 
fruits in late winter and spring. Its habitat is temperate 
heaths and forest of south-western Australia, around Perth. 


Golden heath (Styphelia adscendens) 

This is a temperate climate shrub to 50 cm in height, 
with green-yellow tubular flowers. Propagate by tip cuttings. 
Its habitat is Tasmania, South Australia, New 
South Wales, and the Little Desert and 
Grampians in Victoria. 


Red or narrow-leaved five corners 
(Styphelia tubiflora) 

This is a small, spreading or 
erect, hardy shrub, 50 cm to 1 m high, 
native to New South Wales. It bears 
narrow, crimson, tubular flowers 
about 2.5 cm long in winter. Plant in 
an open, but cool spot. 


PNR DY 
Se 


Geebungs 

Sometime in 1791, William 
Dawes, a First Fleet marine officer and 
astronomer, wrote in the notebook in 
which he recorded the Port Jackson 
language — Manmangan tyibung 


with narrow, straight leaves, yellow flowers and green fruit 

when ripe. Their habitat is temperate to subtropical 

understorey forest shrubs through Victoria, New South 
Wales and Queensland. 


Pine leaved geebung (Persoonia 
pinnifolia) 

This is a temperate climate 
bushy shrub, two to four metres high, 
having crowded, soft, light green leaves 
resembling pine needles. Succulent 
fruits ripen from green to bronze-purple 
and hang in bunches like grapes. Clus- 
ters of scented yellow flowers bloom 
from summer to autumn. Its habitat is 
open forests and sandstone ridges of New 

South Wales, including Royal National 
Park, south of Sydney. 


Sickle leaved geebung (Persoonia 
falcata) 
This is an upright shrub, thriv- 


wellan madwara — which he trans- 
lated into English as: “We will gather 
tyibungs as we come back". 

In spring and summer, 
geebungs (Persoonia species) bear 
clusters of small fruits with a thin 


Left: The broad-leaved geebung 
(Persoonia laevis) and right: the 
narrow-leaved geebung (Persoonia 
pinifolia). In spring and summer, 
both plants bear clusters of small 
fruits with a thin layer of flesh 
wrapped around a hard stone. 


ing in tropical climates, with long 
sickle-shaped leaves, bright yellow 
flowers and small, smooth-skinned, 
green-yellow fruits ripening in the wet 
season. Its habitat is open forest, sandy 
soil or swamps from North Queensland 
to Broome in Western Australia. 


layer of flesh wrapped around a hard 
stone (spit it out when eating). "This pulp can be chewed 
off, although the operation is a little like nibbling sweet 
cotton-wool," observed A, B & J W Cribb in Wild Food in 
Australia (Collins, Melbourne, 1975). The fruits have a 
high vitamin C content. About 75 species grow throughout 
the continent on shrubby trees with brown, papery trunks. 
To prevent evaporation in hot weather, leaves twist side- 
ways to avoid full sunlight. 


Growing 

Geebungs are difficult to propagate. If conditions 
are right, cuttings of ripened wood of the current season will 
strike in sand in a pot under glass or plastic. Hormone 
powder will assist propagation. Early growth is slow, but 
once established, plants are hardy. Like five corners, they 
thrive in peaty but well-drained soils. 


Related plants 
Broad leaved geebung (Persoonia levis) 

These are cool to warm temperate shrubs, 1 to 5 me- 
tres high, with bright green veined, leather, sickle-shaped 
leaves, yellow tubular flowers and stringy spiked fruit, five 
millimetres in diameter. Their habitat is heath and open 
forest throughout Victoria to northern New South Wales. 


Narrow leaved geebung (Persoonia linearis) 
These are open, spreading shrubs to three metres, 


Snottygobble (Personia longifolia) 

This is what they call geebungs in the West, prob- 
ably because of the mucus-like gelatinous matter surround- 
ing the seed when ripe fruits split open. Fruits are fleshy 
and pear-shaped, with a protruding, spiky ‘nose’. The 
pouched snottygobble (P elliptica) bears a *pouch' on the 
lower side of each flower. Their habitat are temperate 
jarrah forests and sandy woodlands of Western Australia, 
from Perth to Albany. 


* Keith Smith is the co-author (with Irene Smith) of 
Grow your own Bushfoods, published by New Holland. 
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WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? 


BOB RICH ANSWERS QUESTIONS ABOUT OWNER BUILDING 


Contact Bob with your queries about building by e-mail: 
<bobrich@web.solutions.net.au>. Or write to Bob Rich, c/- Earth 
Garden, PO Box 2, Trentham, 3458, Victoria. Please enclosea 4, 4 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. For readers who don't want w 
their question published, please enclose $20 with your question. EN 


Termites and strawbale: who's right? 
Dear people, 

I was just wondering who is right. In EG 125 
(September-November 2003) Bob Rich says on page 66 
that: "termites will happily eat straw just as much as 
wood"; John Glassford on page 68 
says, "termites will not eat 
straw ... ". This must be an 
important consideration in 
northern parts of Australia. 
Who is right? 

Liz Taylor, Bellingen, New 
South Wales. 


John Glassford 


replies ... 

We do not have any sci- 
entific evidence to prove the 
statement that termites will 
not eat straw. However, to 
clarify the situation, termites 
will not eat cereal straw. This 
includes rice, wheat and bar- 
ley. However, Chris Newton i: 
from Queensland says that 
termites will eat sugar cane 
straw. 

We live in a very ter- 

mite-prone area here in the 
Riverina of New South Wales. 
My advice to anyone building in strawbale, timber or brick 
veneer is to use best practice termite control for your 
home. We prefer to use a mechanical barrier such as steel 
ant caps to the piers or continuous steel ant caps to the 
footings. We also recommend the use of Termimesh or 
GraniteGuard for penetrations such as plumbing pipes. 

Our own home is protected with ant caps on the piers 
and continuous ant capping on the footings. 

Now, if you want to use a radical, low-cost method 
of building by using rubble trench footings with sand bags 
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Chef recom 
he Oregon? 


as a bottom plate then you will need to use (preferably 
recycled) cypress pine in all the framing in the building. 
Cypress pine timber and wheat strawbales that we use in 
our low cost buildings such as the Hall of Conciliation are 
not protected from termites, but then again there is noth- 
ing for them to eat. We also used 
this method of zero protec- 
tion with ‘My Hut’ (see EG 
125). So far there is no evi- 
dence of termite activity in 
either building whereas 
some radiata pine and 
oregon that I deliberately 
left lying on the ground 
nearby have been com- 
pletely eaten in the past ten 
months since we built the 
Hall of Conciliation. 
My advice to 
Liz Taylor is to protect the 
building by mechanical 
means because the 
strawbales only form 20 per 
cent of the building and 
there is plenty else for ter- 
mites to eat in any building. 
I hope that helps. 
Regards, John Glassford, 
<http://strawbale.archinet. 
com.au>, phone (02) 6927 
6027. 


nds 
ne! 


Bob Rich... 

John’s reply is an excellent answer. My feeling is, 
like John’s, to go for safety rather than to hope for the best 
and I am very happy to endorse John’s answer. 


Stabilised earth floor 
Hello Bob, 
My name’s Mike, and I’ve been following your 


articles in Earth Garden for years. They've even inspired 
me to start my own humble energy efficient design busi- 
ness (see http://www.greenhousedesign.green.net.au). I 
have been ‘pushing’ conventional materials in an attempt 
to ‘mainstream’ energy efficiency (I know all the argu- 
ments against concrete and so on). Now, I have started 
building my own house (at last!), and have council ap- 
proval for a filled concrete blocked base, capped with a 
concrete floor. You can see this project on my website at 
the ‘work in progress’ link. 

I am now getting the guilts about using so much 
concrete, and am wondering about replacing the floor 
with stabilised earth. 

I'm no engineer, but I suspect the floor is a struc- 
tural part of the base in that it holds the tops of the block 
base together, stopping them from bowing outwards un- 
der the pressure of the fill within it. For the most part, the 
base is only one or two courses high, but at the bottom of 
the steeper lower section of the split, it is eight courses 
high — reinforced of course. All structural internal walls 
are on separate footings, and remaining internal partitions 
are just that, lightweight timber walls literally hanging off 
the roof. 

I dare say the engineer who drew my footings will 
know nothing about earth floors, and it would therefore be 
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nearly useless approaching him for a redesign . . . What do 
you think? Can you help? 
Cheers, Mike. 


Dear Mike, 

I have gone to your website, and thoroughly approve. 
Currently I am very busy and didn't look at everything, but 
could find no mention of your building plans. I am afraid I 
don't know what a *filled concrete blocked base' is. Is that 
the same as hardcore or rubble? If your walls are on strip 
footings, there should be no force on your floor, so I don't 
see that the material of the capping should make the slight- 
est difference. 

The main problem with stabilised earth floors is 
rapid wear. I suggest that, for your own peace of mind, you 
do a test area somewhere and give it as much use as you 
can. You can do neighbouring squares with different 
mixes, and see which is best. This has the advantage that 
you can show the test areas to the council person. The 
disadvantage of course is that you have to wait with the real 
thing. 

But that's better than having to remove an unsatisfac- 
tory floor and replacing it with concrete after the house is 
being lived in. 

Have fun building, Bob. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SIX YEARS OF 
STRAWBALE WORKSHOPS 


Sue Ewart and Don O’Connor have been running strawbale home building workshops 
for six years, helping participants from three to 90 enjoy the simple delights of using 
bales of straw to create energy-efficient, cost-effective shelter. Here they present 
some of the simple lessons they’ve learned. 


by Sue Ewart and Don O’Connor 


Daylesford, Victoria. 


E began our journey with owner building in 
W strawbale in 1997 when we started building our 
own place. Back then we encountered many 
obstacles: local government regulations,. permit applica- 
tions, do we need an architect and so on. As we tentatively 
probed forward we found people like ourselves, struggling 
with the concept of building for themselves. Swamped by 
myth, misinformation and mystique these people were be- 
ing sapped of energy by the system that did not want the 
to build. i 
Once we began, and with the help of some who were 
willing to be our mentors, the complexities slowly unrav- 
elled and we knew that we could succeed. This prompted 


Donna and Andy McLean's strawbale house has a coloured concrete slab, earth rendered walls and 


us to share our learning with people and over the past six 
years we have conducted many workshops, working not 
only on our buildings but on many others in the district. 
Here we offer some of what we have learned. 

Strawbale building is simple. Strawbales are big, 
beautiful, easy to handle building blocks. They are both 
sides of a wall and the insulation all in one neat package. 

Strawbale building is easy. Wonderfully commu- 
nal and very, very satisfying for people who have never 
built before and for all those who have been told they could 
not possibly build anything remotely respectable. The 
lightness of bales (comparatively) and the simplicity of the 
technique enables almost everyone to make some contribu- 
tion when building. Our oldest course participant was in 
his early 90s and our youngest three, and there are many, 
many in between. 

Strawbale building is great fun. Working with an 


"Ug MIS ier 
tiled roof, 


plus a strawbale privacy wall topped with matching roof tiles. 
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Yvie Felix's own strawbale house design is of two hexagons joined in the middle. Each hex has a bush pole 


as its central support. 


organic material that is so forgiving is such a joy. If you 
put the bale in place and it doesn't look right, you take it 
down and readjust it and put it back. If you made the bale 
too short you stuff the gaps, too long and you pull some out. 
Build a home not a house. In the process of building 
we feel it is important to go for what you want. Find a way to 
get the style you want, the shape, the feel and the price. 
Strawbale homes can be very expensive if you choose a top 
architect and builder or they can be less costly, even cheap 
— if you do all the work including the design. It becomes 
your choice. For those of you with less confidence/time/ 
health you can always project manage your strawbale as an 
owner-builder employing others to do all the labour. 


Two examples 

A really nice strawbale cottage has just been com- 
pleted in Wheatsheaf, near Daylesford in central Victoria. 
The owners, Donna and Andy McLean, completed our 
workshop in February 2003 with their builder. Their ar- 
rangement was for the builder to be responsible for every- 
thing except the strawbaling and the rendering. Donna and 
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Andy also provided some doors, windows and kitchen 
cupboards, which they had lovingly collected. Andy and 
Donna led the baling and rendering team and we are proud 
to say they now hàve a beautiful two bedroom open plan 
home, and a delightful brand new baby daughter — who 
just couldn't wait and came very early. 
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Don, Sue and Dunja Khur (see EG 116) created a strawbale courtyard for the Ballarat Begonia Festival. However, 


the concrete rendering, done by hand, gave them wrist problems for months afterwards. 


The house has a coloured concrete slab, earth ren- 
dered walls and a fantastic tiled roof. To complement this 
they have a charming strawbale privacy wall topped with 
matching roof tiles. Totally Andy's idea, the capping on 
this wall proved to be beautiful and functional, protecting 
the earthen-rendered exterior garden wall from rain on its 
most vulnerable spot, the top. By the way, this wall was 
constructed one day and rendered the next with superb 
artistic guidance from Andy. Andy has retired as a rock 
singer. He's the former lead singer of ‘Horse Head’ and is 
in the final stages of a building design and drafting course, 
so if you need help with your plans give him a go. 
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Yvie Felix is another of our course participants who 
has taken the challenge and built her own home. Yvie is a 
single woman who owned some land in Wheatsheaf and 
had never built before. She wanted a comfortable small 
home with her own special touches. She designed it herself 
and has been actively involved in every aspect of its build- 
ing — only employing tradespeople when absolutely nec- 
essary and more often than not being their other pair of 
hands on the job. 

Her own design is of two hexagons joined in the 
middle. Each hex has a bush pole as its central support; the 
house is nestled into a slight slope and earth-rendered. 
Yvie is now eagerly planning her garden. She has a great 
water collection system and many full tanks to take her 
through the summer. 


Earth render 


Earth render has amazing strength and longevity. 
Many people believe that concrete render is the way to go. 
However, we believe that concrete has a harshness that 
does not feel as good as earth and that when you have a 
crack in concrete you have major problems fixing it, 
whereas the earth render is forgiving and easily repairable. 
Concrete can be good on outdoor furniture and walls as 
shown by Dunja’s seats at Willow’s Muse (see EG 116). 

Together we (Dunja, Don and Sue) created a 
strawbale courtyard for the Ballarat Begonia Festival. 
However, concrete is a harsh, unforgiving medium when 


done by hand and we all had wrist 
problems for months after hand- 
rendering the courtyard. We do 
not get these aches and pains 
when rendering with earth. 

Our place (the office and 
large open plan workshop space 
for our tipi building and camping 
business) is still not finished but 
this adds to its educational appeal 
because you can see its basics, 
and we believe it is our evolving 
masterpiece. 


Rendered factory walls 

Earlier this year we 
strawbaled the internal walls in a 
factory in Daylesford where we 
have moved our timber bending 
business and our showroom is a 
great example of very large walls 
all earth and lime rendered. 
Eleven bales high in places and 
over 90 metres of wall, it is an 
impressive project. Here we al- 
ready had a concrete floor to work 
on so we have used fencing 
gripples in places attached to 
eyebolt loxins in the floor and in other areas we have inset 
loxins to take 12 mm threaded rod for our bale compres- 
sion. Given the large expanses we really needed compres- 
sion on these walls. 

We personally prefer the threaded rod method of 
wall compression because it ‘pulls down’ vertically, not 
sideways as does the gripple method. With gripples we 
found the need to pull down on both sides at once, toppling 
more than one wall while learning the technique! For a top 
plate we used poles from the bush as a centre top plate. 
This was successful and very cost effective. 

There is so much more, we could talk forever about 
how wonderful strawbale building is, so if you are a little bit 
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Don and Sue’s business showroom is a great example of very large walls earth 


and lime rendered. 


interested in strawbale as a building medium — give it a go! 

Buy a book and do a workshop — there are now 
many workshops around the country. Start small — build a 
chook house or a dog kennel — or just jump in with both 
feet and build your dream home. Good luck. 


* Sue Ewart and Don O'Connor run regular three day 
strawbale and earth render workshops in Daylesford, 
Victoria. Phone (03) 5348 7506 for dates and details. 
To view their factory, The Timber Benders showroom 
is at factory 4, 37 East Street, Daylesford, and is open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 10:00 am to 4:00 pm. 


CES ® 

@coProperty 

PROPERTIES, BUSINESSES, COMMUNITIES 
AROUND AUSTRALIA 


for property owners, their representatives 
and Eco Find people looking 


lim, WWW.eCo.com.au 


ecopropert Also, the ECO Directory - 
ecoproperty p Y. Architects, Designers, Building Products, 
harmony in abundance Ethical Investments, Professionals, 
Consultants, Permaculture, Workshops 


Ph (03) 5348 1546 cj@eco.com.au mobile ph: 0409 528 692 


now at Daylesford ECO Health Centre, 24 Raglan St 
or PO Box 283 Daylesford, Vic 3460 
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City Permaculture Displays 


The 
strawbale 
house and 

! the people 
who built it. 


A permaculture demonstration garden, complete with a strawbale house, shows 
Sydney residents that sustainable living is possible, and enjoyable. 


by Penny Pyett 
North Ryde, New South Wales. 


HEN David Holmgren visited Sydney recently 
W to promote his new book Permaculture: Princi- 

ples and Pathways Beyond Sustainability, he 
said that what we needed were “more permaculture demon- 
stration gardens to show what is possible". This is exactly 
what we have attempted to do at Ryde College of TAFE in 
Sydney where we are creating an example of a sustainable 
suburban backyard based on permaculture principles. 

The design and construction of 
the permaculture garden was the 
creation of permaculture students of 
Ryde College and of volunteers from 
‘Permaculture North’. It incorpo- 
rates a strawbale house, a chook pen 
and an outhouse for a composting toi- 
let made by students attending 
strawbale building workshops 
throughout 2002. Frank Thomas of 
“Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 
Straw-Bale Constructions’ conducted 
the workshops. People attending 
their workshops learn all about 
strawbale housing and some will go 
on to construct their own. 

The garden displays a mandala 
vegetable garden along with a dem- 
onstration of permaculture zones and 
productive plants. The design incorporates a propagation 
area near the home as well as herbs and vegetables growing 
at the back door. It also illustrates a tyre pond with 
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The mandala garden and students 
rendering the strawbale house. 


aquaculture plants, a water tank, a food forest, swales and a 
native wildlife strip around the perimeter. 

When complete the garden will display a series of 
signposts explaining features and principles as well as: 
animal systems; a functional compost toilet and greywater 
system; renewable energy systems; an earth covered tyre 
shed; a cob oven and many other attractions. This will 
however be an ongoing project where there will always be 
something to do and improve. Next year, for example, we 
hope to offer short renewable energy courses where stu- 
dents will construct systems and products for the garden 
such as solar lights, a solar oven and 
perhaps a wind generator system. 

The chicken house will pro- 
vide a good example of an easy care, 
fox and rat proof house that meets the 
needs of the chickens and their own- 
ers. The design philosophy is that the 
happier the chickens the more produc- 
tive they will be. Productivity is fun- 
damental to permaculture system 
design. 

The strawbale house — a star 
attraction of the garden — doubles up 
as a permaculture information centre. 
It offers information and contacts for 
other permaculture organisations, 
services and resources. People from 
outside organisations, schools and the 
local community are already visiting 
the garden and are fascinated with the house and its 
rammed earth floor. The garden will also be a feature of the 
eco-garden walk, a project of Ryde Council, North Sydney 


Waste Board and Ryde TAFE. 

Students and volunteers main- 
tain the garden at quarterly working 
bees. Working bees (not the buzzing 
kind as a visiting American friend of 
mine thought) are designed and or- 
ganised for both work and learning. 
People are hungry for practical ideas 
and I think it's important that people 
get as much out of a working bee as 
they give. 

Two mini workshops are of- 
fered to the participants at each 
working bee. At the spring working 
bee we had a workshop on how to 
make fertiliser from one's own gar- 
den. We also gave a workshop on how to make your own 
scarecrow (see the scarecrow-making article below). There 
was lots of positive feedback from workshop participants. 
This encourages us to do more and makes us realise how 
important demonstration gardens are — how they give peo- 
ple the opportunity to participate, learn and take skills home. 


A working bee workshop on making fertiliser 
from plants in your garden. The strawbale 
chicken house is in the background. 


The workshops and working 
bees mean that the demonstration 
garden is not a passive place but is 
an active and interactive place. 
The working bees are on the first 
Saturday of each new season and 
the next summer working bee 
workshops will show how to col- 
lect, save and sow seeds from the 
garden and how to make a sum- 
mer hat from plants in the garden 
— a hibiscus hat or spike rush 
sombrero? Anyone interested is 
welcome to attend — there is no 
cost involved — and we have 
other workshops planned for 2004 
to take place in the permaculture garden at Ryde. 


* For information phone Penny Pyett, permaculture 
teacher at Ryde College on (02) 9888 2575 or Ryde 
College of TAFE (02) 9448 6301. Also visit the website: 
<www.strawbale.com.au>. 


Make a permaculture scarecrow 


by Wendy Bishop 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


HIS is a hands-on workshop, ideal for adults or kids. Why is 
it a permaculture scarecrow? Because it lets you talk about 
REDUCE, REUSE and RECYCLE— good permaculture princi- 
ples — and about ways of solving problems in the garden which 


don’t involve using quick fixes like poison. 


There are things we know about birds — they can recog- 
nise ‘eyes’ looking at them — even if the eyes are only two dots 
painted on a scarecrow. It’s something in their genes, which 


spells “danger!” to a bird. 


Scientists did the experiment but people have known about 
this for ages. That’s why they’ve been making scarecrows — a 
mock-human shape — for centuries, and in all parts of the world. 
After all, people and birds have been living together on this planet 
for a very long time. We know birds like to eat our crops. Birds 
know we like to scare them off. And by tradition, scarecrows are 
never made out of anything new. That old suit, too fussy to fit 
your current lifestyle; that dress, a gruesome colour and unlovely 
cut, which makes you wince because it was once a ‘must-have’. If 
you toss it on the waste mountain, that’s the end of the story. 
Mark Twain tells of a scarecrow, dolled out in fancy kit with 
someone’s hand-me-downs, and good riddance; there happened 
by a runaway slave in rags and mud, who got the suit and got clean 
away. The story continues; the ‘rubbish’ gets a second chance, in 


another chapter, if you keep it off the garbage heap. 


Everyone at this workshop takes a turn to stuff handfuls of 
straw into the clothes. Use a good stout pole, at least as high as a 
person. The end goes into the ground so the scarecrow can stand 
upright in the field or garden. And tie the clothes on tightly to the 


pole; this scarecrow has to stand up to wind and rain and weather. 


See next page for easy-to-follow steps 


Make the string 

Never made string before? It’s done by twisting a strip 
of material. When you get good at it, you can use straw stalks 
or strips of bark or plant fibres, just as our ancestors would have 
done. A strip off an old sheet works best for a beginner 
stringmaker. Make it about an inch — two fingers’ width — 
wide. Start the rip with a scissor-snip. Hold the ends firmly — 
don’t let the strip sag in the middle — and twist and twist. 
Enough twist will turn the two strips into one two-ply string; 
good and strong. There’s a rhythm to working together. 

Go back a few years, give or take a few centuries, and we 
were all stringmakers. Everyone here today is descended from 
a long line of hunters, with their rope nets, and their bows 
strung with twisted thread — and gatherers — with their string 
bags to take their gleanings home. I reckon the skill to make 
string is there in the genes of all of us. 


Do they work? 

Someone asks, do scarecrows really work? Well, some 
scarecrows work better than others, and some birds are more 
easily scared than others. It’s your observation, of the birds in 
your garden patch, that will tell you what’s going to work; 
observation, interaction — your own experience. After all, our 
ancestors were successful gatherers and hunters, who knew 
enough about the ways of animals to keep themselves fed. And 
we’re also descended from hundreds of generations of farmers 
who succeeded in keeping birds from eating up all their crops. I 
reckon some of their skills are still in our genes. 
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Recycle Your Garden 
(the essential guide to 


composting) 

by Tim Marshall 
A4 paperback, 112 pages 

$27.95 inc GST* 
If you already compost or you would 
like to start, this book offers the perfect 
guide to getting it right. By understand- 
ing the chemistry of how composting 
works, you can create a foolproof sys- 
tem. Tim says that making a good com- 
post is like baking a cake. First you 
assemble the ingredients (including air 
into the mix), then you leave it to bake 
until it is cooked. The five main ingredi- 
ents are carbon and nitrogen, micro-or- 
ganisms, water, air and of course time. 
After reading the chapters on how 
composting works, and how to build a 
compost heap, I have to admit that I’ve 
got a long way to go to get it perfect! 

Aerating a compost heap is per- 
haps the essential bit where we all get a 
little slack. Tim suggest tricks like 
building a heap on a slope so you can 
turn it downhill, or perhaps for the 
smaller compost heap, try thrusting a 
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Edited by Judith Gray 


crow bar into the heap. Construct your 
heap with a piece of slotted ag pipe bur- 
ied into the heap so that air can move 
through it. My favourite compost heap 
suggestion was an A-frame shape con- 
structed from straw with the composting 
material laid over the top. Straw will 
decompose more slowly than the rest of 
the heap because it has a high carbon- 
nitrogen ratio. 

So does all this get you thinking: 
have I got enough air in my compost? 
Apart from types of composting bins and 
systems to construct, Tim looks carefully 
at what inhabits our compost heaps (and 
I can assure you he doesn’t mean rats and 
mice!). There are an incredible array of 
organisms, bacteria, and fungi that are 
working hard well before the friendly 
earthworm gets a look in. Tim give ex- 
tensive instructions on how to construct 
your heap and how to ensure it is work- 
ing well. There is a fantastic chart setting 
out composting materials, where to get 
them and what they're good for. Other 
chapters include tools, solving problems, 
using compost mulch and mulching ma- 
terials. I was a little disappointed not to 
learn more about the compost tumbler 
but I guess that's another book in itself. 
All up this book is a must for anyone 
who is committed to reducing, reusing 
and recycling. 


Building your own home 
(A comprehensive guide 
for owner builders) 
by George Wilkie 
A4, black & white, 
248 pages 
$39.95 inc GST* 


George Wilkie is a teacher and an ar- 
chitect. He is a senior academic with 
The Faculty of Design, Architecture 
and Building at the University of Tech- 
nology in Sydney, and this is the fully 
revised edition of his owner builder's 
guide. This edition includes a look at 
some new materials and the impact of 
the GST on the building process. 
George says owner builders have an 
added incentive unlike hired labour: 
their work is GST free! It would be an 
understatement to say that this book is 
comprehensive. If you have an interest 
in building this book is a fabulous start. 
From the very early stages to the fin- 
ished product George explains the 
whole process. 

What do all the consultants do? 
What can an architect do for you? 
How do you work with the authorities? 
When it comes to the administration of 
your project George suggests a simple 
computer-generated spreadsheet to see 
the big picture. He says that a well- 
administered, owner builder, home 
building project is one where the 


Completely revised edition 
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builder knows at any point how much 
money has been spent. Sound hard? 
Well don't be put off because the 
methods are all laid out here, including 
planning diagrams. 

Once all that bureaucratic jum- 
ble is under your belt you can start to 
enjoy the creative stuff. Site choice, 
preparation and planning your home 
require a good understanding of the 
local conditions. This is an Australian 
publication which makes it easy to 
grasp. Use this book to prepare drain- 
age, footings, slabs and framing (tim- 
ber or steel). Work in brick veneer, 
sheet and board products; timber and 
masonry construction. It's important 
to note here that this book doesn't fo- 
cus on the more alternative materials 
such as mudbrick and other earth 
building methods. It's more of a main- 
stream guide. 

Learn about windows, doors and 
roof construction. When do you get 
the electrician in? Look at fireplaces, 
stairs, floor surface finishes and paint- 
ing. It's all here. George says that the 
challenge to create a home from a va- 
cant site is one of the few great oppor- 
tunities still available. Use this book to 
plan it with ease from the beginning. 


Complete Earth 
Medicine Handbook 
by Susanne 
Fischer-Rizzi 
Published by Sterling 
Publishing 
Black & white, 
224 pages 
$32.95 inc GST* 


This is an inspiring look at home 
herbal remedies. It is beautifully illus- 


EARTH MEDICINE 
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trated and easy to follow. Author, 
Susanne Fischer-Rizzi, says that this 
book is not intended to replace expert 
medical advice. It is to be used with 
care, as our forebears did! Susanne is a 
naturopath and herbalist and is obvi- 
ously committed to natural healing. 

The book takes a detailed look at 
over 30 herbs. Discover the history, 
growing tips, harvesting and how to 
cook with plants, such as angelica, 
coltsfoot, mugwort, stinging nettle, 
valerian and yarrow, just to name a 
few. Susanne offers many recipes in 
this book for treating common ail- 
ments. Try calendula tea for a lymph 
remedy, horsetail for kidney and blad- 
der disease or St John’s Wort for in- 
flamed gastric membranes. Susanne 
has made some extensive lists for the 
herb user. See at a glance herbs with 
diuretic. properties, herbs recom- 
mended for liver function, and moth- 
repelling herbs. 

I was interested to read up on 
ransom from Britain, Europe, and the 
Middle East to Siberia. It has a garlic 
odour and cooks a little like lily of the 
valley. It enjoys loamy soils and a 
shady spot. Use the leaves in salads, 
sauces and pasta. Perhaps you would 
enjoy the spring roll recipe Susanne 
offers in this book! A great fit for 
gardeners and herb lovers. 


Home Sausage Making 
by Susan Mahnke Peery 
and Charles G. Reavis 
Black & white, 

284 pages 
$39.95 inc GST* 


Making sausages is a lot like making 
bread. It is an international experience. 
Chinese, Thai, Mexican, Polish, Span- 
ish .. . all over the world, for centuries, 
people have done it. As with bread, it 
is hands on and you can create your 
own masterpieces. Make your own 
sausages and avoid some more of those 
stabilisers, MSG and preservatives so 
readily available in our diet today. 
This book starts with the basics: 
the equipment you'll need, where best 
to source your ingredients and how to 
put it all together. The science of sau- 
sage making fits in very clearly with an 
Earth Garden lifestyle. Harvest now, 
store and enjoy later. Learn how to 
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prevent spoilage of your sausages. Try 
your hand at a simple home 
smokehouse to add that special fla- 
vour. Part two of the book is where the 
meat of this book lies. Sausage recipes 
for pork, beef, lamb, veal, game, poul- 
try, seafood — and would you believe 
vegetarian — sausages are all here. 
Part three is a look at cooking the sau- 
sage. The sausage for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner, it's all here. 

This is an American publication, 
which means you will probably need to 
use the imperial to metric conversion 
chart at the back of this book. Its 
American background, however, 
makes for a very interesting multi-cul- 
tural collection of recipes. Try Asian 
duck and pork sausages, perhaps the 
French Boudin Blanc (white pudding) 
or maybe chicken sausages with 
chardonnay and apples. Seafood sau- 
sages are highly perishable and should 
be used within 24 hours. Cooking and 
handling of seafood sausages should 
be light and gentle. Seafood sausages 
are easily made with a food processor 
(a meat grinder wouldn't be neces- 
sary). Try scampi sausages, smoked 
salmon sausages or even squid sau- 
sages. 

For the vegetarian the sausage 
casings suggested are cabbage leaves, 
outer leek leaves or perhaps corn 
husks, as opposed to the usual sheep or 
hog intestines. Try the vegetarian 
breakfast sausage (including lentils 
and wheat germ). This really is the 
most comprehensive sausage making 
book you could ever hope to find. 


Choosing & Using 
Hand Tools 
by Andy Rae 
Full colour, 208 pages 
$34.95 inc GST* 
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Essentially, this is a wood worker's bi- 
ble. It is truly a splendid book. Hand 
tools are beautiful items in themselves, 
designed to be used to perform an exact 
task. They present the collector with 
the pleasure of both a task completed as 
well as a treasure adored. Beautiful 
and collectable but which tool do you 
really need? How do you get the best 
results from each individual tool? Au- 
thor, Andy Rae, has had over 20 years 
of experience collecting and using 
tools but he is quick to say he is not a 
purist. If a power tool is better for the 
job he will use it. Judging by the cabi- 
net he keeps his most frequently used 
tools in, his tools haven't been idle. (It 
is an exquisitely crafted cabinet with 
pigeon holes and inlay). As your wood 
working skills increase, so will your 
collection of tools so this book will 
show you where, how and what to col- 
lect, how to care for and store your 
tools and most importantly how to use 
the tool properly. 

This book is laid out in a very 
accessible way. Each tool is grouped 
by the task it performs. Start with ac- 
quiring your tools. Look at how to hold 
your work (benched clamps, vices and 
so on.) Lay out tools are next including 
marking curves and measuring. Strik- 
ing tools, such as axes and hammers. 
Next is pulling, prying and twisting 
tools, then boring tools, scraping tools, 
chiselling and carving tools, edging 
tools and of course hand saws. 

The book is loaded with colour 
photographs and diagrams and is ideal 
for the beginner and the expert alike. 
Learn how to sharpen and hone tools, 
sharpen drill bits, make wood plugs 
disappear, make a bench plane per- 
form, tune a rabbit plane, use specialty 
saws correctly, just to name a few of 
Andy's many skills. 


One of Andy's favourite tools is 
the Japanese chisel. These marvellous 
chisels are super hard, laminated steel 
that can be honed to an extremely fine 
edge. Traditional Japanese chisels are 
available in the same configurations as 
Western chisels, but they are expen- 
sive. They are much shorter in length 
and are designed for striking with a 
metal hammer. 

This book is one of those gems 
written by a person who is exception- 
ally skilled in their field, but most im- 
portantly passionate about imparting 
their knowledge. Andy has a wonder- 
ful turn of phrase which inspires the 
reader into action. 


Valley of Gold 
by Jackie French 
Published by 
HarperCollins 


13.95 inc GST 
Reviewed by Harry Gray, 11. 


Jackie French has done a fantastic job 
outlining the fascinating history of her 
local area through gold. Each chapter 
is a story seen through the eyes of a 
person or animal that has lived in 
Jackie's valley. The stories start in the 
valley's earlier days and go up until 
now. The book is about settlement in 
the valley, the people who lived there, 
the gold rush and the Aboriginal people 
who lived in it for thousands of years. 
I think it is suitable for ages nine 
upwards. 

My favourite story was about a 
horse who becomes a bushranger's 
mount for a while. This horse dreams 
of becoming a bushranger's horse and 
is stolen one night and helps to rob gold 
from a coach in the valley. The last 
story is about how Jackie found her 
own gold nugget and what happened to 
it. Jackie has done a lot of marvellous 
work writing this book on the incred- 
ible history of her home area. It really 
gets you into the mind of the person or 
animal telling the story. This is one of 
the best books I have ever read. 


*These books are available from The 
Good Life Book Club by phoning 
(03) 5424 1814, or writing to 17 Falls 
Rd, Trentham, Victoria, 3458 for or- 
dering details or a free catalogue. 


Making Money 
$$ From Home $$ 


It's easy when you know how! And the best way to find 
out how is by getting a copy of Australian Business & 
Money Making Opportunities magazine. Every issue 
is packed with information on 

affordable and exciting money 

making opportunities (full or part 

time). It's sold from Newsagents 

across Australia and is found in 

the business section. EG 

readers can get a recent issue by sending 4 x 45¢ 
stamps with your name and address to the address 
below. We also produce the following publications. 


AUSTRALIAN Business GuipEs 


Each of the following titles will introduce you to 
the procedures for making money from a wide 
range of ventures. Eachis designed with a “shoe- 
string” budget in mind. (prices already include GST) 


101 Money MAKING Opportunities: 

This guide contains details on more than one hundred 
business opportunities which require minimal investment 
ace Sunes of further information are also listed. 


How To Prorit From Your Hanocrarts & Hossies: 
Here's the information you need to make money from i ud 
handcrafts/hobbies. If you're looking for valuable advice 
and suggestions on how to profit from your handmade 
products then this title is for you! $22..................' $8.00 


How To Start A Mai. Onpen Business. 
This title consists of our most popular guides covonng Te the 
area of starting and operating a Mail Order Business. | 
are looking at alternative ways of doing business, t ed 
Mail Order could be what you've been looking for! 
12.00 
Maxine Money From FLEA MARKETS. 
Making money from a stall at a fleamarket or swap meet is 
easy if you know how. This guide takes you through the 
process and outlines what you should and shouldn't do to 
make your business profitable #24.......... $8.00 
MakinG Money With Your Home Computer 
Turn your home computer into a money making machine. 
This guide takes you through money mind opportunities 
which include: Desktop Publishing, Newsletter Publish- 
ing, and concludes with more than 100 ideas which have 
potential depending on your area of interest. #25. $12.00 
Makına Money WirH Your CAMERA 
With this guide, you can turn your camera and talents into 
a profitable full or part-time money making business. 
#26 $8.00 


Start Your Own Import/Export Business 
Find out just how easy it is to start your own Imp/Exp 
business. Very little money is required to start, but the 
prone can be enormous once established. An exciting 
usiness with a big future. #27............$10.00 

How To OncANisE A Successrut HOME-BASED Business 
A Home-Based buiness is an ideal business to start. Find 
out how to make sure your business is a success right from 
the start. This fast covers all the issues you need to 
consider as well as the traps to avoid.#28............ $8.00 


All orders come with a 7 day Money Back Guarantee 
AAA Media Network, PO Box 5518, Dept EG1, | Established 
South Windsor, NSW 2756. 
Fax (02) 4577 6942 or visit our web site: 
www.profitcentre.com 


WEM CAECITAS MELDE UN POOL. uu. | 


| SAVE$$ - Buy any 3 and choose a 4th guide for free | 
Buy any 6 guides and receive ALL 8 for the same price. 
| Enclosed is Chq/MO for $3 ph « $ ^ ^  forGuide/s No. 
M21 022 023 024 025 026 O27 028 
B Current issue of AB&MMO magazine 
EM sent with every order ( valued at $4.50 ). 
CJ Please send me a recent issue of AB&MMO magazine. 
| Enclosed are 4 x 45c stamps to help offset postage. A 
I" O I'd prefer the current issue of AB&MMO magazine. d 
Enclosed are 10 x 45€ stamps for magazine & ph. (2 
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Earth People Write 
continued from page 6 


Ready to take the plunge 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 

It’s all in the timing. I can’t believe 
how full of coincidences life can be at 
times. We have been reading EG for about 
eight years and have long planned our 
place in the country with an orchard and 
huge vegie garden. When the latest issue 
arrived I thought it’s about time I used the 
wonderful EG network to find out where to 
start. As I turned to Earth People Write, 
the letter: “Just do it. Now” jumped 
straight out at me. So, inspired, I jumped to 
Jackie’s pages (my favourite place to start) 
and I couldn’t believe that everything I 
wanted to ask was right there in front of my 
eyes. I want to thank Jackie for her clear 
and honest thoughts about where to buy 
land, how much you need and the more 
challenging matter of money and teenag- 
ers. It made me realise that I already have 
some of the answers I was looking for and 
posed questions I hadn’t thought of. Now, 
inspired and excited I have ordered some 
books from the Good Life Book Club, 
looked into some workshops and have set a 
time frame for our big move. Speaking of 
coincidences our bub is one year old also 
— the same age as that of Jackie’s corre- 
spondent and my winter vegie garden is a 
sea of self sown parsley. 

Thank you again EG for always being 
there and never failing to inspire. 

Kate, Thornbury, Vic, email <katej@ 
justinternet.com.au>. 


Not happy with EcoTax 
Dear EG, 

I would like to be able to pay my 
taxes in beetroots. It would be a good way 
of getting rid of something I always have 
too many of while meeting my legal obli- 
gations. Unfortunately, the Australian 
government doesn’t need my beetroots. 
They need a more readily convertible form 
of currency — dollars — and therefore by 
sending them beetroots I would be helping 
myself more than anyone else. 

I suspect that this is also true of 
your decision to donate a set of EGs in lieu 
of paying EG 124’s EcoTax. The content 
of EG would not be of much use to the 
majority of people in Rajasthan; for most, 
poverty dictates that their lives cannot be 
simplified any further. The magazines 
would be items of curiosity for the privi- 
leged elite who can read and write in Eng- 
lish! Let's be honest: the EG community is 


one of the most privileged groups of people - 


in the world. Most articles are aimed at 
ways of making our essentially comfort- 
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able lives more satisfying, either environ- 
mentally, socially, financially, domesti- 
cally, and so on. As a long term EG reader 
it seems to me that little is provided in the 
way of ecological information, and EG's 
contribution to an “ecological research li- 
brary" would be minimal. I hope that the 
next EcoTax will be cash donated to a more 
relevant cause. 

Another grumble. Many articles 
read like advertisements for products or 
service providers. Can we have the infor- 
mation so we can do it ourselves? If it's too 
complicated to DIY, do we need it in our 
lives? I sometimes wonder whether we are 
merely substituting one form of consumer- 
ism with another supposedly “environmen- 
tally friendly" type of consumption. (Some 
readers might like to read about bourgeois 
bohemianism in ‘Bobos in paradise: the 
new upper class'.) Perhaps service provid- 
ers could buy a classified ad instead. 
Maddy Maitri, Preston, Vic. 


Dear Maddy, 

What you've said about the back cop- 
ies of EG to Rajasthan is a fair comment. 1 
really wondered whether it was worthwhile 
but the magazines were requested by the 
people there (we get many requests for 
back copies from Third World communities 
and try to send as many copies as we can— 
we always seem to get letters saying how 
grateful people are and how useful the 
magazines have become). We also sent 
money but didn't bother to mention this in 
the EG 125 cover caption. But I don't 
believe that cash is the only useful product 
in society. 

Some articles may SEEM like adver- 
tisements but I can assure you that they are 
not. We only publish articles that we think 
will be of genuine interest to readers, and 
no advertiser can ever 'buy' an article in 
EG — that's partly why our advertising/ 
editorial ratio is around 20 per cent, when 
the industry standard is 45 per cent. Many 
magazines say to advertisers: "You take an 
ad and we'll give you free editorial" . We 
do not do this, and we are always looking 
for new, better, and more interesting DIY 
articles. Can't see a DIY photovoltaic 
panel story appearing soon, however — 
sorry! By the way, unlike income tax, EG' s 
EcoTax is a long-standing, self-imposed — 
not legal — obligation. 

— Alan. 


Self-sufficient yachting lifestyle? 
Dear 'Earth Garden' , 

Our family are planning to head off in 
a boat for the next couple of years with our 
young children. Several years ago I found 
a terrific book in an op-shop about self 
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sufficiency on a yacht. I guess I lent it to 
someone because I’ve not seen it for years. 
And I don't remember what it was called or 
who wrote it — a definite hindrance I 
agree. So I've had no luck finding it. Can 
any readers help me out? We are also 
planning to homeschool our children and I 
would love contact with others who 
homeschool on boats and would especially 
welcome hearing about curricula that have 
been developed especially for an ocean go- 
ing life. Please write to me at: 

Kerry Greene, 31 Philp Street, Hermit 
Park, Townsville, Qld, 4812 or email 
<kezmet@austarnet.com.au>. 


Pressed earth blocks 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

We’ ve just bought five acres in an or- 
ganic valley. I’m looking for the best or- 
ganic way to build our house. I thought I'd 
use mudbrick for the wall. My problem 
now is I cannot find a press (or the plan to 
build one). If you have any information 
about that, can you please send them to me. 
Etienne Dosba, 42 Cobbity Crescent, 
Arana Hills, Qld, 4054. 


Dear Etienne, 

Attached is information from EG 78 
and 96 on the Dalrac press. We suggest 
you try self sufficiency supply shops like 
Going Solar or secondhand shops, or just 
try making plain old puddle-mixed bricks. 

—Alan. 


Environmental education 


effectiveness 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I have just started reading your maga- 
zine and am thoroughly enjoying it. I am 
finding the articles and letters to be in- 
formative and practical. I am a school 
teacher, teaching high school maths, phys- 
ics and special education science here in 
Alice Springs. The region has inspired me 
to pursue my PhD in Environmental Edu- 
cation Reform. I believe there is a shift 
occurring, however it is slow and often 
blocked; but ideas and movements like 
sustainability and environmentalism are 
critical and are taking over — as they are in 
education. 

I would greatly appreciate readers’ 
and this magazine’s views of the standard 
of environmental outreach and the direc- 
tion it ought to take. Also, I would appreci- 
ate people telling me of any environmental 
outreach and education programmes that 
they know of. I hope to hear from readers 
soon. Take care all and keep up the good 
and important work Earth Garden. 
Damien Igoe, Unit 3, 8 Chewings St, 
Alice Springs, NT, 0870. 


Any Timbercrete builders around? 
Dear 'Earth Garden' and readers, 

I'm trying to build a load-bearing loft 
home with Timbercrete blocks (size of a 
mudbrick, but made of timber particles and 
concrete). If anyone can recommend a 
builder in West Gippsland (Victoria) who 
would be willing to build with this product, 
or if you have used Timbercrete and can 
provide us with feedback, we would love to 
hear from you. Also, if anyone has an old 
candlewick bedspread you don't need, 
please let me know, as I recycle them — 
making blankets for babies. Keep smiling. 
Kim Musgrove, 995 Ballarto Road, 
Cranbourne, Vic, 3977. 


Outback Earth Gardening advice 
Dear 'Earth Garden' friends, 

Well, after years (too many to count) of 
benefiting from your wonderful publication, 
I'm finally writing to you for help from your 
readers. I’ve just moved from Victoria to 
this small Aboriginal community in outback 
Western Australia as voluntary co-ordinator 
of the local (very under-funded) Aboriginal 
Women's Culture Centre. 

Balgo Hills is about 250 km from Halls 
Creek and about 850 km from Alice Springs 
— very different to my last permanent home 
in the Dandenongs near Melbourne. It's 
world-famous for the wonderful art the resi- 
dents produce, but the community also has 
the usual problems which go with dispos- 
sessed people of different language groups 
artificially brought together (originally as a 
Catholic Mission) when their respective 
countries were invaded by pastoralists only 
50 or so years ago. 

I'd love to hear from like minded peo- 
ple around here (if there are any). Living 
on the edge of the desert is proving a huge 
challenge to this dedicated vegie and herb 
grower; the wind is almost constant, the 
‘soil’ ranges from fine red dusty sand at the 
other end of the community to hard rocky 
sand at my end. 

I’ve been here three months now and 
have planted a bay tree, a lemon tree which 
was kindly given to me, lots of small trans- 
planted local trees, shrubs and ground 
cover, also a hardenbergia vine, a couple of 
bougainvilleas, a guava, two olives and 
some other unknown trees which I’ve been 
promised will grow quickly. Plus parsley, 
silver beet, spinach and tomato seedlings 
and pumpkins. A self-seeded watermelon 
is bearing already. 

To stop everything blowing away I’m 
making small ‘environments’ with rocks, 
potting mix, local sand and powdered dry 
horse manure (plenty of that around because 
of the wild horses — I'll try camel manure 
from the wild camels if I can find any). 
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I've made a compost enclosure with 
corrugated iron to stop it blowing away and 
also to keep the local dogs out of it; they 
dug up the bay tree the first time I planted it 
to get at the half-rotted banana peels I'd put 
underneath — dogs here eat anything and 
everything! So I mulch with rocks now — 
I'd give anything for just one bale of straw 
or lucerne hay, but I hear that even close to 
cities this is either unobtainable or outra- 
geously expensive because of this terrible 
drought. 

Fd really like to hear from anyone 
with experience in growing anything at all 
in such a dry windy climate, especially 
what fast growing trees would do well here. 
There's plenty of water from underground; 
it tastes a bit strange so I run it through my 
trusty filter jug to avoid what the locals call 
(with good reason!) “runny tummy”, but I 
don't know what the calcium salts in it (and 
who knows what else) are doing to my 
plants. l've been told I can grow mangoes, 
rock melons and avocadoes here — any 
other suggestions for fruit? I’m trying to 
sprout some grape seeds but I don't antici- 
pate they'll bear, I just need the vines to 
cover the wire mesh fences around my 
house and give a bit of shelter and shade. 

I want to grow as much as I can, as 
fresh fruit and vegies are hard to come by 
here and very expensive. To have chooks 
again after three years is a happy dream; 
even commercial free range eggs aren't 
available here, but I'd have to grow their 
feed (no suppliers anywhere near that I 
know of) and I don't fancy them free-rang- 
ing on sand and rocks, so they will have to 
wait until l've greened up my barren dust 
bowl some time in the future. 

My beloved magazines and books are 
still in storage in Melbourne until I can get 
the money together to move my possessions 
over here: thank goodness I still get the cur- 
rent issues by subscription. Anyone who'd 
like to contact me can do so. Please, no 
fanatics and no visitors except by prior ar- 
rangement as this is Aboriginal land and 
permission has to be asked of the locals first. 

I have never seen any mention in EG 

acknowledging that all us back-to-the- 
earthers can never own any part of this 
country we call Australia: it all remains the 
country of its original inhabitants and the 
only reason we can benefit from living on 
this land is because of white invasion and 
dispossession. How many of your readers 
have considered paying rent to the real 
owners for the stolen land they live on and 
benefit from? 
Judith *Nampitjin Power, PMB 308, 
Balgo Hills, Halls Creek, WA, 6770, 
phone (08) 9168 8383, email 
<nampitjin@hotmail>. 


Dear Judith, 

As well as any advice readers may 
send you, I suggest you try to visit 
Kunawarritji Aboriginal community ‘just 
down the road’ at Well 33 on the Canning 
Stock Route. This is my favourite remote 
Aboriginal community, and we always come 
away feeling inspired. It is a green oasis 
and Cathy, Karl, Michael, and the rest of the 
community are doing an amazing job with 
their large flock of chooks, flourishing gar- 
dens, flowering plants, fast-growing trees, 


` happy people, and strong community pride 


and spirit. You will return to Balgo in- 
spired! Also, we are sending you a copy of 
EG 63, our much-criticised (in some quar- 
ters!) Aboriginal/anti-Bicentenary issue of 
‘Earth Garden’ from 1988. 

—Alan. 


Clever shopping bags 
Hello Steve, 

I saw your request in Earth Garden 
about a pattern for shopping bags. I only 
have a pocketmail and cannot send you a 
pattern — no doubt you will get some 
from other readers. What I want to let you 
know is that you can make really easy 
bags out of unwanted tank tops by sewing 
the bottom and squaring off with a right 
angle, corner-cutting line of stitching. 
The arms and neck holes provide a ready- 
made pair of handles (which is the fiddly 
bit to sew on a homemade bag ). Presto! 
Cheers and good luck, 
<Florence.florence@pocketmail.com>. 


Strawbale flat to let 
Hello ‘Earth Garden’, 

Thank you for your great magazine 
which has inspired me over the years. Fi- 
nally I have a reason to write in to you to 
connect with some like-minded people. 
Myself and my two boys (2 and 5) live on 
the Blackall Range near Montville, Sun- 
shine Coast. We are in a modern strawbale 
house on 1.5 acres of ex-avocado orchard. 
I work from home and our permaculture 
garden, fruit orchard and native re- 
plantings are in progress (through regular 
wwoofer help). We are looking for a per- 
manent tenant to join us in early December 
to move into the two bedroom strawbale 
flat adjoining our house. 

We are hoping for an Earth Gardener 
who wants to join in developing our small 
property into a paradise. Someone who is 
tidy, organised, easy to live with, environ- 
mentally conscious and can share a beauti- 
ful place and our homegrown organic pro- 
duce. Rent will include solar hot water. 
Anyone interested can get in touch with me 
on (07) 5445 7796 or via email. 

Suzy, Nathan and Arran, Flaxton, Qld, 
email <gm_design@bigpond.com>. 
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Unclassifieds are 80 cents (including GST) per word prepaid. 
Bookings for the MARCH 2004 issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, 
by 2 FEBRUARY 2004 or «www.earthgarden.com.av» 

(Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website.) 


JACARRI ECO-COTTAGE. You'll feel so damn green 
you'll sprout leaves. Experience East Gippsland's ancient 
forests from an environmentally-friendly cottage on an 
organic farm. Solar power, wood stove, water wheel and 
organic produce all help to make Jacarri a working model of 
a low-impact environmentally sustainable living space. 
Clydesdales, goats and chooks share the farm. Situated 
between Errinundra and Snowy River National Parks, on the 
Brodribb River. From $60 anight. Call Jill Redwood for more 
details (03) 5154 0145 or email <jacarri@bigpond.com>. 


STRATH STEAM for steam powered generating systems. 
Phone (08) 8555 5257. 


AUSTRALIAN ECO SHOP. Watertanks and filters. Natu- 
ral Bio paint. Compost toilets, insulation, flow forms, eco 
books. Permaculture design and consultancy. Phone Andrew 
(02) 4958 6611. Website «www.australianecoshop.com.au». 


SUSTAINABLE EARTH TECHNOLOGIES, Hunter 
Valley Architecture, Permaculture, solar power, greywater 
systems. Phone: 0417 046 865. «www.sustainable.com.au». 


PIONEERS WANTED, with raw courage, and determina- 
tion, no pets, smokers, or drinkers, for 6, or 12 months, to 
start up a very interesting organic lifestyle, on 120 acres. SE 
Queensland small rental, tank and creek water. I write for 
Earth Garden, from number 119 onwards. Thanks. Colin 
Statham, 247 Bayview St, Runaway Bay, 4216, Qld. Ph: 
0438 720 156 or SMS. 


LOOKING FOR A BUSINESS WITH A HIGHER 
PURPOSE? We are a team of people working our own 
businesses using a simple model recommended by best 
selling author Robert Kiyosaki. We share a commitment to 
support the causes that are important to each of us. If you 
would like to start your own business and reap financial 
rewards for yourself and the causes you believe in, we would 
like to work with you and show you how. Please call Mel & 
Tina on (03) 9513 1823. 


SUPPRESSED & UNUSUAL TECHNOLOGIES 
CATALOGUE. Free energy devices, antigravity, hydro- 
gen fuel, magnetic motors, alternate fuels and engines, 200+ 
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Topics. Send 6xAust 50c stamps to Lostech Archive, PO Box 
456-E, Tolga, Qld, 4882. 


*STONE AGE FARMING - ECO-AGRICULTURE 
FOR THE 21ST CENTURY’ - Alanna Moore's interna- 
tionally acclaimed book on esoteric farming and gardening 
techniques. $33 posted. Alanna's workshops on dowsing, 
geomancy, Towers of Power, nature spirits, building biology 
etc. Info at <www.geomantica.com>. Send ssae to PO Box 
929 Castlemaine, 3450, Vic, Australia. 


EARTHWORMS. Books and videos on all aspects of worm 
farming: for profit, gardening, bait, waste management. Season 
Special: Free copy of ‘Earthworms for Ecology & Profit’ with 
orders over $25. Free list from WormWide Books, 44 Poppet 
Rd, Wamboin, NSW, 2620. Phone/Fax (02) 6238 3577. 


STEINER EDUCATION & HOMESCHOOLING 
BOOKS. The book, *A Steiner Homeschool?" contains 
advice on creativity, bureaucracy, discipline, programming, 
curriculum, and more. Send $14 (Visa/Mastercard, cheque, 
money order) to: Alan Whitehead, Box 329 Blackheath, 2785, 
website: <www.users. bigpond.com/goldenbeetlebooks/>. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own 
Stoneground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home 
with a Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. <www.retsel. 
com.au>. “Endorsed by the Housewives’ Association”. 
Write for catalogue to: PO Box 712, Dandenong, Victoria, 
3175, enclosing three postage stamps. Phone (03) 9795 2725. 
Distributor enquiries welcome. 


HOME PLANS. “The Earth Builders Plan Catalogue” (180 
pages). includes: 92 plans for handcrafted buildings [83 
homes & 9 workshops, cabin & carport] of mudbrick, 
rammed earth, stone, pole fame, timber, poured earth and 
strawbale (with construction details). A working drawing of 
a small loft home is also included: (11 x A3 sheets). Mail 
$95.00 (postage has been included) to John Barton Building 
Design, 89 Camden Road, Newtown, (Geelong) Vic, 3220 or 
phone (03) 5222 5774 with credit card details. Money orders 
and cheques accepted. Free brochure available. Individual 
home plans drafted & documented. Email: 
<jbarton@pipeline.com.au>. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


GOURDS, SEEDS, BOOKS AVAILABLE NOW! In our 
new catalogue. Send 4 stamps to: The Gourd Father, PO Box 
298EG, East Maitland, NSW, 2323. Web: 
«www.thegourdfather.com». Special Offer! Book on 
growing & drying gourds plus 2 pkts seeds mixed, 1 sml & 
1 Irg plus free catalogue $27.90 includes P&H & GST. 


STONE GRIND FLOUR AT HOME vwith a Schnitzer 
German quality hand or electric Stone mill. 6 models from 
$178. Schnitzer Mills, 420 Freemantle Rd, Bathurst, 2795. 
Phone (02) 6336 9100. Website: <www.schnitzer.com.au>. 


HOME EDUCATION. For information send SSAE to 
Alternative Education Resource Group, PO Box 461, 
Daylesford, Vic, 3460. Website: <www.home- 
ed.vic.edu.au». Phone (03) 9517 7107. 


ANIMAL NATUROPATHY - GREENPET. Herbal and 
homoeopathic remedies, nutritional supplements, non-toxic 
shampoos and much more. Mail-order catalogue Australia 
wide. Distance consultations also available. 129 Redwood 
Rd, Doonan, Qld, 4562. Phone (07) 5449 1453, fax (07) 
5449 1463. Email: <info@greenpet.com.au>, website: 
<http://www.greenpet.com.au>. 


JUICERS, MANUAL OR ELECTRIC for fruits, vegeta- 
bles and wheatgrass. See our manual stainless steel model. 
Quality Grainmill and Juicers Products, phone (02) 4751 
2477 or visit us on <http://www.grainmills.com.au>. 


FAR SOUTH COAST, MORUYA, NSW. Bush cabins 
with open fires. 1 BR and 2 BR family. $350 per week. 
Phone (02) 4474 2542. Mobile 0427 199 156. 


NATIVESTINGLESS BEES for profit or pleasure — how 
to get started, pollination/honey potential in Queensland. 
Detailed info booklets, packed with photos, diagrams. For 
free catalogue, send name, address and 50c stamp to: 
ANBRC, Box 74-G3, North Richmond, NSW, 2754. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION. Northern NSW. 
Cabin, caravans and camping in community. 
«www .nimbinaustralia.com/sundara» (02) 6633 7037. 


STRAWBALE BUILDING WORKSHOPS. Compre- 
hensive 3-day strawbale and earthen plaster building work- 
shops, Daylesford. Ring for dates or check website. Learn 
how you too can build easily, environmentally, and 
affordably. Don O’Connor and Sue Ewart (see EG 101 & 
105). Visit on our Web site <www.gentleearthwalking. 
com.au>. Phone (03) 5348 7506. 


TIPIS by Don O’Connor. Tipis made to order by experi- 
enced and caring builder. Also available Tipi Camping: 
retreats and holidays — Daylesford. Phone (03) 5348 7506 
or write to PO Box 395, Daylesford, Victoria, 3460. 


GENUINE SAFFRON - CROCUS SATIVUS grown 
biodynamically, stigmas 1 gram for $10+SAE. Corms with 


growing notes $2.50 ea, 10 corms + P+H + info. $30 - 
available till March. Ruth Enders, RMB 712, Raglan, 
Victoria, 3373, phone (03) 5349 7325. 


STARTER PACK in Earth Building. Includes step by step 
owner building in mudbrick, rammed earth, stone or ren- 
dered straw, where to go for help, myths and quotes. Ask 
Cherie for a consultancy session focused on your building 
needs or send for Starter Pack - $44 (incl. GST/mail) PO Box 
222, Cockatoo 3781«www.startingpoint.com.au». Phone 
(03) 5968 1686 "We'll get you started!” 


ENVIRONMENTALLY AWARE INTERNET BUSI- 
NESS DIRECTORY. «http://www.ecochoice.au.com». 


PRINTER CARTRIDGE RECYCLING.  «http:// 
www.inkagain.com.au». Or write for more information to 
PO Box 1851, Geelong, 3220. 


STRAWBALE COTTAGE - ‘THE WILLOW'S 
MUSE)’. As seen in EG 116. Come and test ‘drive’ and be 
inspired. Earthen rendered, hand sculpted, original 2BR, 
self contained, outdoor area, BBQ, cob oven, owner built, 
now finished for getaway rental, near Daylesford, Vic. (10 
min Hepburn). Phone Dunja (03) 5476 4445, fax (03) 5476 
4429, «www.strawbalecottage.com». 


ECO BUILDING ADVICE, designs, plans for Councils, 
inspections — for homes in Adelaide, SA. 35 years experi- 
ence. Phone Jack (08) 8261 9049. Website: 
<www.jmetcalf.net>. 


TIME TO RENDER? After 15 years of satisfied users 
everywhere, Acropol Mudguard has proven to be simply the 
best available. For brochure and sample phone (07) 3890 
0888 (business hours) or fax (07) 3890 0899, 24 hours. 
Email: «karenp(2 wheylite.com.au». 


FREE CLEAN MULCH WANTED for native rainforest 
project in Beenleigh, SE Qld. Phone (07) 3826 5854, 76 
Spanns Rd, Beenleigh. 


WATER SELF-SUFFICIENCY COURSE: with water 
engineer Scott McFarlane. Topic: rainwater tanks, water 
conservation, greywater re-use, compost toilets and other 
sewage treatment methods. At CERES Brunswick, 10am- 
Spm, Ist Sunday of the month. (03) 5175 0895, 
<mcfarlanes@netspace.net.au>. 


BUSH FLOWER TINCTURES. Stressed out! Not cop- 
ing! Try our new exciting tinctures that work brilliantly. 
They are powerfully effective for all types of emotional 
clearing and healing. Proven results. New releases. Cost 
$20 plus postage. Snowgums (02) 6454 2506. 


HOLIDAY NSW RIVERINA. Modern solar cabin 2 BR 
FSC on organic farm. Overlooking Wakool/Neimur junc- 
tion. 12 km purpose built bicycle/walking tacks along river. 
Phone (02) 5034 0537. 
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ALTERNATIVE LIFESTYLE. Live in, hands on learn- 
ing. Explore, experience and discover what the “country 
living dream" may have in store and are your dreams 
realistic and sustainable. 2, 3 and 4 day courses at Waterfall 
Creek Guest House, Tallangatta Valley, NE Victoria in- 
cludes accommodation, all meals, lectures/discussions tai- 
lored around you, notes on over 70 topics, hands on experi- 
ences in a superb setting. $140 per person per day. For more 
info and bookings phone Glenn on (02) 6071 0210 or email 
<waterfallcreek@bigpond.com>. 


FAMILY WOULD LIKE TO MEET a single lady who 
would like security of living with a family. To help with 
building and farm work, alternative health and working 
toward a self sufficiency or meaningful lifestyle. Please 
write to PO Box 849, Bega, NSW, 2550. 


HONEST, PROFESSIONAL single woman 30s (no chil- 
dren) seeks penpal with interest in horses, animals and 
sustainable, chemical free living. Cath, PO Box 1714, 
Byron Bay, NSW, 2481. 


FOR SALE: ROTA LOO composting toilet. Phone (02) 
4990 5581, 0407 450 013. 


SELL CHAI. Beautifully packaged, delicious and relaxing 
gently spiced Indian Chai for market stalls, delis, gift shops, 
gourmet butchers, cafés, doofs, festivals, clothing shops. For 
sample and order form phone Hashina on (07) 3878 9671. 


FILL UP YOUR WALLET. “The Hip Pocket” book about 
saving, shopping, budgeting and keeping more of your 
money in your pocket. 3 free gifts included. Phone (08) 
9751 5688, fax (08) 9751 5699. Email <richandsmart@ 
westnet.com.au>. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE at The Food 
Forest, SA, with David Holmgren, Graham and Annemarie 
Brookman and guests. 10 days over 4 weekends. 24-26 


April, 7-9 May, 22-23 May, 5-6 June 2004. Contact 
Annemarie Brookman, PO Box 859, Gawler, SA, 5118. 
Phone/fax (08) 8522 6450. Website: 
<www.users.bigpond.com/brookman>. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSES at Crystal Wa- 
ters Permaculture Village, March 13-27, October 16-30. 
Practical and integrated course. International participants. 
Experienced teachers, Morag Gamble and Evan Raymond, 
have led permaculture programs in 20 countries. Many local 
guest tutors and permaculture site visits. Phone/fax: (07) 5494 
4833, <info@permaculture.au.com>, <www.permaculture. 
au.com>. 


HANDS-ON PERMACULTURE WORKSHOP at Crys- 
tal Waters Permaculture Village with Morag Gamble and 
Evan Raymond. March 6-7. Ph/fax: 07 5494 4833, 
<info@permaculture.au.com>, 
<www.permaculture.au.com>. 


HOLIDAY NORTHERN TASMANIA. Modern solar 
house, 3 bedroom FSC, on organic farm, abundant produce 
and oysters included. Near beaches and national park. Book 
early (03) 6428 6144 <http//herononearth.com>. 


ORTHO-BIONOMY. Gentle, painless, lasting bodywork, 
without forceful manipulations. Safe for all—children to elderly. 
Janine Gray, Brunswick (Melbourne). Phone 0422 266 190. 


EARTHWORM AND CASTING SEPARATOR for sale. 
1 brand new, unused electric Vermicrobe Rotor 2000 separa- 
tor. Separates 900 kg per hour. POA. Phone (02) 6747 1724, 
email: <rabarwick@northnet.com.au>. 


SOLAR POWER SYSTEM. 6x80 watt BP panels, BP LCD 
regulator, Latronics pure sine wave inverter 1600w-5000w, 
700 amp/hr @ 24v deep cycle batteries, Honda/Bosch Genera- 
tor 55amps (9 24v, all brackets and wiring to suit, 18 months 
old, sell complete $7,500.00. Newcastle 0418 688 224. 
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Rainbow Power Company 

Renewable Resources Workshop 

Safe Eco Products 

Scandia Stoves & Spare 

Schnitzer Mills 

Seymour Alternative Expo 

Solar Online Australia 

Solarcharge 

Solazone 

Solomit Strawboard 

Southern Cross Permaculture Institute 53 
Sustainable Living Festival 

The Everburning Light 

The Natural Company - The Keeper ... 22 
The Solar Bloke 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 80 cents (including GST) per word (prepaid) for a listing of 
any desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 
Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). 

LAND LINES for the MARCH 2004 issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, or «www.earthgarden. 
com.au» by 2 FEBRUARY 2004 (Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website.) 

We simply cannot take LAND LINES over the phone — please don't try. 


LAND LINES PHOTO ADS NOW AVAILABLE — ONLY $15 EACH (PRE-PAID). Send a colour or black and white print with your land line. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


1. BYRON BAY HINTERLAND. An ecologist's dream 
farm. 30 ha situated on volcanic red soils on the southern slopes 
of the Mt Warning Caldera, 30 minutes west of Byron, 20 
minutes NE of Lismore, this farm offers 11 ha rainforest 
biodiversity program with a $45,000 unexpended grant alloca- 
tion. 15 ha hardwood plantation, 5 ha frost free sub-tropical 
fruit, nut, coffee plantation site, 750 m frontage to Boomerang 
Creek, an aquatic corridor with perennial flow and superb 
swimming hole, abundant fauna and avifauna habitat. Cosy but 
compact, tastefully renovated, 3 BR cottage, valley views, 
seclusion and privacy, choice of local schools, town water, 
numerous alternative house sites. Potentials include eco-tourist 
cabins. $580,000. (02) 6685 5448, Mobile 0421 569 252. 


2. NIMBIN CANDLE FACTORY established 29 years and 
supplying 200 shops across Australia. We also attract many 
visitors to Nimbin's Old Butter Factory. $230,000. Unique, 
secure and very expandable. Time to retire. Email 
<nimcan@nor.com.au> or phone (02) 6689 1010 BH or (02) 
6689 1212 AH. 


3. EDEN. Far SE NSW approx 40 km. 120 acres creekfront 
bushland, great soil, water, wildlife, seclusion; reduced to 
$72,000. ALSO — 220 acres riverfront, north facing slope, 
opposite national park, ultra private; reduced to $99,000. Ring 
(02) 4784 1020 for details. 


4. THORA VALLEY, BELLINGEN. Unique opportunity to 
own your own piece of heaven. This large house on 3 acres has 
been renovated into a duplex, with 3 BR home on one side and 
4 BR home on the other. Would suit an extended family, two 
families who want to share the dream, or live in one side rent the 
other. Owner currently receives $150 p/w rent for each side. 
Would also suit B&B or farmstay holiday business. Over 120 
fruit and nut trees, 3 chook runs (plus chooks), double LU 
garage and double carport, fenced paddock with goat shed, 
unlimited gravity-fed water supply from pristine creek plus 


rainwater tanks. All this and more plus breathtaking views of 
the Dorrigo escarpment and a short walk to the beautiful 
Bellinger River. $330,000. Phone Cheryl (02) 6628 6550. 


5. CREEK FRONTAGE, TOWN WATER, 3.2 ha (8 acres). 
Situated only minutes to Kempsey shopping and 20 minutes to 
beaches, neat and tidy low maintenance cottage has a private 
location. 2 bedrooms, open-plan living, modern kitchen, tiled 
bathroom, plus separate studio/workshop. Large steel machin- 
ery shed. Set on a private and good quality rural acreage. Well 
fenced, ideal for horses or cattle. Kempsey Real Estate, phone 
(02) 6561 7499, mobile 0428 617 499. 


6. QUAAMA, UNIQUE 50 ACRE PROPERTY. 5 minutes 
from Quaama and a short drive from Bermagui. Delightful 


mudbrick home, featuring 2 large bedrooms, polished timber 
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floors & cathedral ceilings. Timber kitchen with fuel stove, 
stone feature walls in the kitchen and loungeroom; also com- 
bustion heating. Front and rear verandahs overlooking the 
garden. Solar system plus backup generator, double carport 
plus workshop. The land is mostly timbered including a 
permanent creek providing an excellent source of water. 
$399,000. Crane & Crane Real Estate, phone (02) 6493 6133. 


7. RURAL RETREAT, LISMORE. 84 acres (20 acres 
rainforest), 2 wells plus a creek. Stockyards. Carrying capacity 
of 35 cows with calves. 4 bedroom homestead. Huge tourism 
potential. $475,000. LJ Hooker, Casino phone (02) 6662 7222. 


8. TABULAM FARMLET. 120 acres, good creek frontage, 
lagoon, dam, shed, yards. Power and phone available. High- 
way frontage, minutes to village. $180,000. LJ Hooker, phone 
(02) 6662 7222. 


9. PEACEFUL LIFESTYLE. 50 acres, modern comfortable 
3 bedroom home, 1200 olive trees, 5 megalitre dam, 18m/6m 
steel frame shed, irrigation system for olives. $265,000. LJ 
Hooker, Casino, phone (02) 6662 7222. 


10. BOWRAVILLE, modern Federation. Already renovated. 
Polished timber floors and timber finishing touches. Dado (half 
timber) walls, high ceilings, new kitchen with plenty of cup- 
board space and a breakfast bar. Gas heating in lounge. 
Verandahs surround the front and one side of the house. Garage 
is drive through with roller door, good size garden with some 
fruit trees (fenced). $175,000. Richardson & Wrench, phone 
(02) 6568 4176. 


11. SOUTH ARM. Certified Organic Tea Tree farm (includes 
stock). 240 acres, approx 100 acres of tea tree (approx 300,000 
trees). 5 dams, 3.5 km semi perm creek through property. Fully 
fenced, electric around dwelling and sheds. Equipment in- 
cluded, list available on request. Property is being sold as a 
going concern. Power, phone and septic. $450,000. 
Richardson & Wrench, phone (02) 6568 4176. 


12. TAYLORS ARM. Valley views. 115 acres of good 
growing soil, with trees planted to encourage abundant bird life, 
breakfast on the sunny balcony and watch wildlife. Would suit 
many different applications, including B&B or retreat. 200 
avocadoes, 2 acres of Cavendish bananas, 40 custard apples, 
many more trees and stone fruits for the kitchen garden. The 
house is a steel frame home with 4 bedrooms, overlooking the 
large lake type dam. Lounge with wood heater, massive bay 
windows overlooking valley and dam. House is high set at front 
with space for extra room underneath. Deluxe bathroom. Five 
bay shed with three roller doors, packing shed, big double carport, 
the land is big enough to continue planting trees or carry some 
stock. $340,000. Richardson & Wrench, phone (02) 6568 4176. 


13. GOULBURN HOBBY FARM. 100 acres. In a tranquil 
valley on rich fertile soil. Gently rolling hills with grassy 
paddocks and attractive views. Abundant water from two large 
dams, timber provides shade and shelter for stock. Just 20 
minutes to Goulburn, 75 minutes to Canberra and a comfortable 
2 hours from Sydney and Wollongong. Permit to build with no 
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time limit or restrictions except council building code. Access 
to power and phone. $249,000. Franklin Real Estate, phone 
(02) 4573 2758, mobile 0428 168 118. 


14. ‘BORO RIDGE’, CREEK-FRONT RETREAT, 100 
acres. Sheltered, secluded. Majestic gums. Creek has sandy 
beaches ideal for family BBQs and relaxation. Two dams, one 
with yabbies for creek-side BBQs. A number of homesites with 
northerly and easterly aspects. Fully fenced with council road 
frontage, power and phone available, permit to build in this 
council-approved subdivision. 15 minutes from Tarago, 30 
minutes from Goulburn and one hour to Canberra or the South 
Coast beaches. $239,000. Franklin Real Estate, phone (02) 
4573 2758, mobile 0428 168 118. 


QUEENSLAND 


1. KOOKABURRA PARK ECO-VILLAGE, stage 4 now 
selling 20 blocks released only 8 left in less than 6 weeks. If you 
want to be part of this unique community contact today, prices 
rising all the time. <www.nbre.com.au> or phone (07) 4153 1303. 


2. 12 KM NORTH OF CABOOLTURE.  Adjacent to 
Glasshouse Mountains National Park. Solar-powered roomy 3 
bedroom house with tanks, septic, large garage and sheds for 
sale. All this on 11.1 ha of bushland — 9.5 ha under conserva- 
tion covenant (can never be cleared). Remainder part cleared, 
suitable for vegies, fruit, etc. Wildlife galore (over 120 species 
of birds, some rare). Council rates 2003/2004 $380 only. Good 
access track from bitumen road. $340,000. Phone (07) 5496 
6644 or email: <berigden@bigpond.com.au>. 
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3. GORDONVALE. Panoramic views from the patio. Majes- 
tic drive to very private four bedroom home. Set amongst trees 
on top of a ridge so offers great views. Ensuite, front and rear 
entertainment area and a huge shed, set on 5732 square metres 
of fenced land. For a perfect piece of paradise you won't buy 
better. $280,000. Call Kevin Urquhart, Ray White Real Estate, 
phone 0419 645 798, or (07) 4045 4700. 


VICTORIA 


1. CARAMUT. 40 minutes to Warrnambool. Newly clad 3 B/ 
R house, 2 lounge rooms, Coonara heating, 2 car garage plus 
sleepout. 1/4 acre vegie garden, 10 assorted fruit trees, garden 
sheds and 20,000 gallon water tank all on 1/2 acre block. 
$95,000, phone (03) 5599 8214. 


2. FAR EAST GIPPSLAND, on border with NSW. Beautiful 
country close to the Snowy River, Tingaringy National Park, & 
the Errinundra Plateau. Lightly timbered block, 86 acres, 
approx 3/4 fenced. 2 houses. Main house cement brick, 2 
bdr,open plan kitchen/living area. Solar power plus generator. 
Separate | room cottage, garage/workshop, gardening & ani- 
mal sheds. Established organic garden. 11,000 gallon tank 
water and small dam. Second house mudbrick, complete to 
lockup. 3-1/2 hours to Canberra, 2 hours to Cooma and the 
coast. $110,000. M Quinn. Phone (02) 6458 0282. 


3. SEVEN MINUTES FROM DAYLESFORD. Very relax- 
ing, three bedroom strawbale house, nestled on the edge of the 
Wombat State Forest. Built on a sealed concrete slab, it has 
excellent passive solar properties. Lime-rendered strawbale 
walls, half a metre thick, provide stable interior temperatures 
all year round. Interior walls are zincalume, ceilings are 
galvanised iron, Heating is by a centrally positioned wood 
burning stove. Mains power is connected and the house has 
solar HWS. The kitchen/dining/living room is a large com- 
fortable space, with huge, north-facing windows giving 
uninterupted views of the dam and forest beyond. Kitchen has 
stainless steel appliances and splashback and ceramic 
cooktop. There is a grey water sewage treatment plant and an 
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LPG-fired cedar hot tub outside the main bedroom. The 
house is on 10 acres which back onto the state forest. Price 
$375,000 contact Marian or Jeffrey 5348 1562 or 0417 
109569. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


1. SOUTH WEST. Beautiful bush block, $198,500. Visit 
<owner.com.au> Property #4017. Phone 0428 546 648. 


TASMANIA 


1. PRIVATE, REMOTE 50 ACRES half forested, three 
streams, one permanent, sunny protected aspect, delightful 
amenity. Hand crafted house, two/three bedrooms, gravity 
water, wood stove, remote power, phone. Platypus pond, 
abundant wildlife, rainforest creek gully. Mature fruit trees. 
North-East Tasmania hinterland, approx 50 km from 
Launceston at Golconda. Caring custodian sought. Alternate 
community. Offers vicinity $246,000. Phone/fax (03) 6368 
1343. Email: <andrewricketts@keypoint.com.au>. 


2. MORIARTY. 4 bedroom farmhouse on just over 3 acres. 
Creek is on boundary. Huge shed. Needs your TLC. Move in 
orrent it back to the current tenants for $150.00 per week. Offers 
over $130,000. Coastal Real Estate, phone (03) 6423 1010. 


3. STAVERTON. 1 bedroom timber cottage featuring 
aluminium windows, open living area and built in wardrobe in 
the bedroom. The cottage is set on 4.26 acres and features a 
spring fed dam and fruit trees. $105,000. Coastal Real Estate, 
phone (03) 6423 1010. 


WANTED 


WANTED: 1 OR 2 ACRES with a stone barn or similar 
building up to 100 kilometres from Adelaide. Phone Sally on 
(08) 8242 1649 or write 45 Fletcher Rd, Birkenhead, SA, 5015. 


PROPOSED SHOALHAVEN ECOVILLAGE, NSW 
SOUTH COAST. An association of motivated families and 
individuals, with a shared vision of a cohesive community 
with a strong respect for the environment, is seeking to acquire 
a site of up to 1,000 acres to establish an EcoVillage containing 
approximately 50 households. The association is currently 
undertaking a feasibility analysis of a suitable site. The 
estimate of the cost to acquire a share in the proposed co- 
operative, which would bring with it the right to construct one 
dwelling, is $50,000. Further information is available from 
«www.shoalhaven.net.au/-romaine/ecovillage/web» or by 
writing to: The Secretary, Shoalhaven EcoVillage, PO Box 14, 
Saint Georges Basin, NSW, 2540. 


COTTAGE WANTED for pensioner woman in Queensland 
country town. Three bedroom to $35,000. Phone 0413 910444. 
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A selection of sustainable living books available from Earth Garden. For the full list of books, see ‘The 
Good Life Book Club’ catalogue (available free). Phone The Good Life hotline on: (03) 5424 1814. 


Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. All prices include GST 
Bamboo Rediscovered - $19.95 (NEW reprint) (add postage) 
The NEW Complete Book Of Self-Sufficiency - $59.95 (add postage) 
Green House Plans - $19.95 (add postage)NZ 
The House That Jackie Built - $16.95 (add postage)NZ 


Strawbale Homebuilding (160 pages) - $19.95 (add postage)NZ 

501 TV-Free Activities For Kids (500 pages) - $19.95 (add postage) 

The Earth Builder’s Handbook (80 pages) - $8.80 damaged (add postage) NZ 

Jackie French’s Household Herb Book by Jackie French - $10.95 (add postage) NZ 

The Best of Jackie French - $29.95 (add postage) 

Earth Garden Natural Dog Soap - 3 for $9.80 (add postage) 

Jackie French’s Backyard Self-sufficiency - $17.95 (add postage) 

The NEW Hard Times Handbook $21.00 (add postage) 

EG Binders (hold 9-12 copies) - $15.40 each (add postage) 

The Healthy House Cow - $48.66 *NOW ONLY $14.95* (add postage) NZ 

THE LOT:$385 (Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68, - Out Of Print) FREE INDEX! (add postage) .. $ 
Single back copies - $5.95 each, 10 for $34.95 (Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68, - Out Of Print) ... $ 
Build It With Bales - $69.95 (add postage) À 

Jackie French’s Chook Book - $13.95 (add postage) 

The Earth Gardener’s Companion Reprinted Second Edition - $16.95 (add postage)NZ 

The Straw Bale House - $79.00 (add postage) 

Warm House Cool House — $33.00 (add postage) 

The Compleat Earth Garden Index (EGs 1-100) - $3.95 (add postage) 

Serious Straw Bale - $79.00 (add postage) 

Making Money From Your Garden by Jackie French — $48:95 (Damaged - $8.80 - add postage) NZ .... $ 
Backyard Poultry - Naturally by Alanna Moore — $36.95 (add postage) 

Forest-Friendly Building Timbers — $10.95 (add postage) 

Getting Started In The Country — $16.40 (add postage) ......... cc ecesesescetesseeeeeeeneseeeeeeeseeseeeeeneeaeeneeaee « Diseases 
The Mud Brick Adventure - $19.95 (add postage)NZ 

Home Farmer, VOLUME ONE - $14.95 (add postage) 


NZ READERS: books marked ‘NZ’ available in NZ bookshops. 
Ask your bookshop to order from Touchwood Books, Hastings, or Addenda, Auckland. 


POSTAGE (Aad post & handling) Up to $27.00 — add $4.50 
Total Price of all books/items: $28.00 - $75.00 — add $9.00 
$76.00 - $105:00 — add $12.00 
Over $105.00 — add $16.00 
NZ readers: add A$15 per $50.00 (or part) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (includes postage) 

Please post me: 114(1 year) O28 (2 years) 412 (3 years) issues, 

starting with number 

l enclose: 2 $26.40 inc GST (1yr) à $52.80 inc GST (2 yrs) (à $79.20 inc GST (3 yrs) $ 
[add $18 per year for overseas postage - GST not payable on overseas orders] 


CHEQUES/MONEY ORDER/CREDIT CARD TOTAL ENCLOSED $ 


M i / / 


Postcode 
SEND DETAILS TO: EARTH GARDEN, PO BOX 2, TRENTHAM, VICTORIA, 3458. 


NO NEED TO CUT THIS PAGE, JUST SEND US THE DETAILS IN A LETTER IF YOU PREFER. 
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